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News of the Week 


A N event which may reshape all the European precon- 
a 


the general peace occurred at the end of last week, when 


ceptions about the quickest means of guaranteeing 


Mr. Keliogg sent a draft Treaty for the consideration of 
the Great Powers. It is a proposal of the utmost im- 
portanee, and deserves, as we are contident it will receive, 
a profoundly sympathetic consideration. The signs are 
already good that the Government will approach the 
matter with a positive desire to reach agreement and not 
to be too acutely aware of difficulties. We have explained 
in our first leading article why Americans, unlike our- 
selves, have a habit of emphasizing a general principle 
without at first troubling about the details. They do this 
not because they place sentimentality above all business- 
like qualities, but because they have a deliberate and fixed 
this matter which has an historical back- 
The usual that lead 
howhere is therefore beside the mark. 

* * oF * 


tradition in 


ground. comment generalities 


It was expected that France would display disappoint- 
ment, if not chagrin, because M. Briand’s original plan 
for an exclusive pact between America and France has 
been rejected and because Mr. Kellogg has sent his draft 
Treaty to all the Great Powers simultaneously without 
first inviting French opinion. A good deal of French 
Comment has certainly been caustic, but it is evident that 


] 
ills 


There is, however, another approach to a s 


and we cannot see why discussion of it need be unduly 
delaye d. 
~ a: * * 
The Naval authorities of neither country, we beli: ‘e, 
really want to abandon the rights of blockade and it 


ought to be quite possible for America and Britain to 
agree to respect each other's exercise of sea power in 


certain regions and for certain appre This 


is only another way of saying that we are all interested, 


ved purposes. 


if only on the most material grounds, in the quick ending 
of any war. .Those who supply the wherewithal of war 


prolong war. To put it in vet another way, in a great 
war of the future there w.ll scarcely be such a thing as 
The simple truth 


that the full exercise of neutral rights in all circumstances 


neutrality. sooner all of us face the 
is anti-social the better it will b 
* * x % 

The scheme for developing a great waterway from the 
St. Lawrence through the Great Lakes has been carried a 
step further by the agreement between the Governments 
of Canada and the United States to carry on the 


.° 
tine 


lie vO 
tions. The engineers are convinced that the scheme is 
practical. 
which excite all sorts of rivalries and involve the clash of 


Unfortunately, it is just one of those proposals 
vested interests. It is not certain, for instance, whether 
the rights over the St. Lawrence belong to the Federal 
This tangled 
Then, the Province 


Government of Canada or to the Provinces. 
point of law will have to be decided. 
of Quebec is sure to take the line that a waterway for 
ocean-going ships to Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland will 
That, 


because 


be to rob Quebec of a large part of her wealth. 
however, will not be the universal Canadian view, 
the 


It is impos- 


the development of the St. Lawrence, and Ottawa 


too, would provide cheap electrical power. 
sible to see very far ahead at present, but the introduction 


‘a will certainly be 


of large ships into the heart of Ame cic 


accomplished some day. 
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A terrible outrage was committed at Milan on Thursday, 
April 12th. The King was on his way to open the Inter- 
national Samples Fair when a bomb exploded near the 
principal entrance. The King, however, against whose 
life the “‘ attempt” was no doubt. directed, was still 
some distance away. Most of the persons killed or fatally 
injured—about twenty in all—were women and children. 
The King bravely went through the appointed ceremony, 
and then drove to the hospitals to visit the injured. 
Apparently an anonymous warning had reached the 
police, who had arrested several suspected persons before 
the ceremony. After the explosion hundreds of further 
arrests were made. It is said that the complicated 
machinery of the bomb proves it to have been the 
instrument of an organized group and not of a casual 
anarchist. 

* 7 7 * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the First Lord 
of the Admiralty made a statement on the ‘ Royal Oak’ 
courts martial which we think must satisfy every reason- 
able person. He announced that in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, Rear-Admiral Collard, though dealing with 
trifling matters, behaved “‘in a manner unbecoming his 
position and showed himself unfit for further high com- 
mand.” Admiral Collard is therefore placed on the retired 
list. Although this decision will be regarded by the 
public as necessary in the circumstances, no one who 
remembers Admiral Collard’s distinguished services at 
the Dardanelles and in the Dover Patrol, and his high 
professional skill as a gunnery officer, will fail to be 
saddened by such a punishment, which was brought 


about by nothing but defects of temperament. 
* * * * 


Mr. Bridgeman further announced that Captain Dewar 
and Commander Daniel will be re-employed as occasion 
serves and that the Admiralty had quashed one of the 
charges against Commander Daniel. Nevertheless the 
Admiralty, as was no doubt inevitable, supported in 
general the findings of the courts martial. The procedure 
of these two officers for making known their complaints 
was opposed to the tradition of the Service, as officers of 
their experience no doubt knew. At this point Mr. 
Bridgeman came to the most satisfactory and creditable 
admission that there may not be sufficient guidance in the 
King’s Regulations for officers who wish to complain. 
He therefore promised a careful reconsideration of the 
wording of the Regulations. We recently showed how 
contradictory these Regulations are. Verbal improve- 
ment is undoubtedly possible without altering the 
general aim. 

. * * * 

The Industrial Conference, which was organized by 
Sir Alfred Mond’s group of employers and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress, has issued a 
memorandum on the effect of the gold reserve upon 
industry. Evidently the Conference is extremely anxious 
about the policy of credit which may be adopted by the 
Bank of England. We shall not know what that policy 
is until the Government make their expected statement 
about the proposed fusion of the note issues from the 
Bank of England and the Treasury. The Industrial 
Conference does not like the idea of the fusion being 
backed by gold in such a way as greatly to limit the 
credit wanted by trade. We are not sure of the precise 
meaning of the memorandum, but it might easily be 
taken to mean that the Industrial Conference desires 
a departure from the gold standard. We should be 
glad to be assured that this is not the meaning. 

* * + * 

It is true that more eredit is required by industry 

and that industry is justified in looking to the Bank 


es 


of England for it, but that surely need ‘not imperil the 
gold standard. The gold standard may seem to be a 
kind of brutal accident or arbitrariness that is called 
in blindly to control the financial deeds of men; byt 
it is just because it is beyond the range of human manipula. 
tion to any serious extent that it is a safe standard. 4 
managed currency would be subject to every kind of 
political strain and motive. No Government in a had 
financial hole could be trusted to be just to the nation 
at the expense of their own reputation if they knew 
that they could stave off disgrace by inflating the 
currency. In this connexion we may mention that the 
Norwegian Government have announced that they will 
return to the gold standard on May Ist. Thus the 
whole of Scandinavia has returned to the fold. 
* * * * 


Sir Alfred Mond, the head of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, has announced an Anglo-American com- 
bination, to be called the Finance Company of Great 
Britain and America, with a capital of about £2,000,000, 
The modest -amount of capital does not suggest the 
largeness of this collaboration between the English firm 
and the Chase Securities Corporation of New York, 
Sir Alfred Mond says that the object is to finance industrial 
and commercial undertakings in the British Empire 
and the United States, and that the new company will 
be able to float “almost unlimited sums” in the organiza- 
tion of industry throughout the world. The American 
representatives in the concern are among the best known 
financiers and directors of industry in America. Sir 
Alfred has good reason for saying that it has been much 
too difficult for British and American industrialists when 
acting independently or as opponents to control capital, 
Such an enterprise as has just been announced is a 
fresh pledge of progress and peace for both countries, 
The Americans have the money, and we have ample 
opportunities for using it profitably both for them 


and ourselves. 
« < — 7” 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, on the com- 
mittee stage of the Army and Air Force (Annual) Bill, 
there was a very interesting debate on the death penalty. 
The War Office proposed to abolish the penalty for all 
offences except mutiny, treachery, cowardice, desertion, 
and leaving a guard without orders or leaving a sentincl’s 
post without being regularly relieved. The Labour 
speakers did not challenge the infliction of the death 
penalty for mutiny and treachery, but they thought it 
was high time that the death penalties should be abolished 
for cowardice and desertion. The pivot of the debate 
became cowardice, and Sir John Simon tried to persuade 
the House to exempt cowardice from the death penalty 
without agreeing to any other exemption proposed by 
the Labour Party. 

* * * * 

It is an open question whether the War Office, in making 
its concessions, drew the line at the right place. Sir 
John Simon based his appeal upon his observation that 
no one in the debate had suggested that the death 
penalty had any practical influence in getting men to do 
their duty. On the other hand, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, dwelt upon the 
absolute necessity of emphasizing by every means the 
detestation in which cowardice must be held, because 
it is in fact a treachery to others. Men in the ranks, 
he said, felt more strongly on this subject even 
than their officers. Imagine their feclings at secing a 
man who has “let down” his comrades being quietly 
removed to the rear for trial while his victims are lelt 
perhaps to certain death. Sir John Simon only just 
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failed in his attempt to get cowardice exempted. The 
Government have at least made a humane start, and 
expericnce alone will show whether it is safe to go further. 

We must all admit that war, being itself abnormal, is 
necessarily intolerant of those standards of merey which 
are both safe and normal in ordinary life. 

- * ~ * 

The Co-operative Party has been objecting strongly to 
the proposal of Socialist municipalities to undertake on 
their own account the sale of food and other necessaries. 
The Co-operators point out that this invasion of the 
distributive trades would cause a duplication of enter- 
rise and a resultant waste as well as constant friction 
between the municipalities and those rate-payers who 
would be in competition with them. One can understand 
the indignation of the Co-operative Party as it professes 
to be practising Socialism on a voluntary basis. When, 
however, the Party allied itself with the Labour Party 
some such clash as has now occurred was inevitable. 
The Co-operators being threatened in their own shops 
argue like good individualists. It has been suggested 
that the dispute might be settled by making the Co- 
operative Societies the exclusive agents of trading munici- 
palities. But the Co-operative Party could not accept 
such a solution without being false to its principles. 

~ * ’ * 

On Monday at Manchester the employers and men in 
the cotton trade held the first sitting of their new joint 
conference. Originally the employers had asked the 
men to accept a reduction of 12} per cent. in wages and 
areturn to the former working week of 52} hours. The 
men decisively rejected those proposals, but it is a strong 
proof of their patience and fairness that they have con- 
sented to a new conference to hear “ without prejudice” 
what the employers may have to say in favour of a 
reduction in wages. The employers’ proposal was that a 
reduction in wages should be coupled with a plan for 
giving full productive effect to the forty-eight hours’ 
working week. This means that there would be a read- 
justment of “ cleaning time,” by which the forty-eight 
hours’ week was reduced to something less. It has been 
said on behalf of the men that apart from a new “ cleaning 
time "’ arrangement they might even consider a reduction 
of wages if they could be guaranteed more continuous 
mployment. The cotton trade is always true to its 
tradition of being slow to wrath: but to outsiders it 
seems impossible that there shoul l be a new era of pros- 
perity for this over-capitalized and disjointed industry 
unless it is reconstituted, 

a * * * 

Sir Robert Horne, in a letter to the Times of Monday, 
leclared war on the principle of taxing motorists on the 
horse-power of their cars instead of by means of a petrol 
tax. He made out a strong case for altering the method 
of taxation by describing his experiences in Australia 
and New Zealand. There he found that American cars 
were in gencral use, though most people professed to him 
that they would prefer British cars, because the American 
ears were better adapted to Dominion roads and tracks, 
The chief defect of the cheaper British cars for general 
use in the Dominions is lack of power. “ But what can 
you expect,” asks Sir Robert Horne in effect, “* when we 
tax horse-power ?” He believes that if we changed to a 
petrol tax all would be well. 

* * * * 

The other side was presented by Colonel Moore- 
Brabazon in the Times of Wednesday. He believes that 
the 334 per cent. import duty on foreign cars shipped to 
Britain was never enough to secure the position of the 
British manufacturer. It was, he says, the horse-power 


tax which was the real saviour of the British motor 
industry, because it checked the purchase of the cheap 
American cars which are subject to a high horse-power 
tax. Sir Robert Horne would reply that this very horse- 
power tax has influenced British design to the great dis- 
advantage of British trade in the Dominions. It is a 
pretty problem which is sure to figure in the Budget 
debates, when a demand will be made for the new method 
of taxation. For our part we believe that the British 
manufacturer's real salvation has been his own inventive- 
ness and determination, and that the balance of argument 
will be found on the side of the petrol tax. Colonel 
Moore-Brabazon himself hints that he believes in a petrol 
tax though he thought it well to point out how many 
arguments could be brought against Sir Robert Horne’s 
advocacy of it. 
* . * . 

The German officers, Baron von Hiinefeld and Captain 
K6hl, and Major Fitzmaurice of the Free State Air Force, 
have fairly earned all the congratulations they have 
received on the first successful flight across the Atlantic 
from east to west. They got through with a very small 
margin in hand. In the latter part of their journey they 
ran into a gale of wind and blinding sleet and snow. Ice 
formed on the wings of the ‘ Bremen’; their lights failed ; 
they could not see their instruments ; they did not know 
in what direction they were flying: and they were only 
a very short distance above the tremendous seas that 
were breaking when they found that their fuel would last 
for only a few miles more. In this terrible predicament 
they suddenly sighted the lighthouse on Greenly Island, 
five hundred miles north of their proposed landing place. 
They were able to land on frozen water with some slight 
injury to the aeroplane. This experience, together with 
the terrible loss of life from past attempts, suggests that 
an aeroplane that is without wireless and without enough 
buoyancy for floating can cross from east to west only if 
luck goes with it. 

* * ~ 

The Spanish people have been celebrating the centenary 
of their great painter, Goya, only a few days after the 
Germans had celebrated the fourth centenary of Diirer. 
The reputation of Goya has been steadily rising. No one 
can doubt his genius, particularly now that his paintings 
are hung in the Prado at Madrid very much more skilfully 
and reverently than they were a few years ago. Goya 
used to say that Velasquez and Rembrandt were his 
masters, but he might have made the statement com- 
pletely true by adding that the master from whom he 
first learned painting happened to be a disciple of Tiepolo, 
Though he became a Court painter, Goya retained a kind 
of savage independence. He could make glorious paint- 
ings of the Duchess of Alva—though probably he was in 
love with her—but the real affection of his brush was 
spent upon scenes of gaiety or of suffering among the 
people. His vigour was tremendous and lasted to the 
end of his long life, but the story that he chased the 
Duke of Wellington out of his studio need not be believed. 
If he did not loathe war he painted his scenes of carnage 
as though he did. His etchings especially are full of 
savage condemnation and satire. He seemed to be 
saying, if we may give a particular point to those obscure 
words at the end of Troilus and Cressida, ** Good traders 


in the flesh, set this in your painted cloths.” 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1027; on Wednesday week 103 § ; a@ year ago 1024. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92}; on Wednesday 
week 92x.d.; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (34 per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday week 77}; a year 


ago 75 %. 
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The American 


HOSE who hold it to be a cardinal part of British 
foreign policy to co-operate with the United States 
will go through an anxious time till they are satisfied 
that the discussions of Mr. Kellogg’s latest proposal are 
proceeding on the right lines. No more important project 
has been put forward since the War. The cause of peace— 
incidentally also that of Anglo-American relations—is 
at the parting of the ways. If the British Government 
choose the right way and show a firm determination 
from the beginning not to magnify obstacles or to be 
awed by rumours of lions, ambushes and pitfalls, they 
will confer the greatest boon upon the world and upon 
the nation that it is possible for any Government to confer. 
In order to understand exactly what is at issue and 
what the difficulties are—for the difficulties must be 
admitted since they cannot be disguised—-it is necessary 
to look back a little. Last June M. Briand proposed that 
France and America should enter into a pact which would 
ban war for ever as “an instrument of policy.” It 
seemed a promising opening, but at first America took 
very little notice of it. Later, however, Mr. Kellogg 
answered M. Briand’s “ feeler” by suggesting that if it 
were really possible to enter into such a beneficent pact 
it would be a pity to shut out other nations. Why should 
not the pact be multilateral ? Why, indeed, should not 
every civilized nation be brought in ? 

Then ensued long discussions in the course of which 
M. Briand developed numerous doubts. How would an 
unreserved renunciation of war fit in with the obligations 
of the members of the League? Had not the League 
committed itself to make war in the last resort in order 
to suppress a deliberate disturbance of the peace ? 
True, such action would be a police war, not a spontaneous 
or deliberate war for the purpose of securing a selfish end ; 
but it would be war nevertheless, and Mr. Kellogg might 
be taken to mean that he wanted to rule out all war. 
Finally, M. Briand drew up a list of reservations. He 
proposed that in the event of any Power violating the 
pact all the other signatories should be released from 
their pledges, that no Power should be deprived of the 
“right of legitimate defence,” and that the pact should 
not affect existing obligations. There were other reser- 
vations, but these were the chief, and they virtually 
comprehended the others. 

The disadvantage of watering down a general renuncia- 
tion is that one or other of the qualifications can be 
pressed by some manipulation into the service of any 
Power that is really intent upon making war. A suffi- 
ciently diluted renunciation would have much the same 
value as the old Arbitration Treaties which by excluding 
matters of honour and vital interest virtually excluded 
everything. M. Briand, though we have been convinced 
throughout of his sincerity, and of his intense desire to do 
his duty to the League as well as to his own country, was 
showing the way to a pact which might be interpreted as 
meaning, “* We will never go to war except when we do go 
to war.” 

In the end, Mr. Kellogg cut the discussions short by 
producing a draft Treaty which he sent last week to the 
British, German, Italian and Japanese Governments, 
as well as to the French. The Treaty contains three 
articles. The first declares that the signatory Powers 
“ condemn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies and renounce it as an instrument of policy 
in their relations with one another.”’ The second article 
declares that the settlement of disputes of whatever nature 
“ shall never be sought except by pacific means.” The 
third declares that the Treaty shall come into force after 


— 
—— 


Peace Proposal 


ratification by all the Powers named above. Mr. ky llogg 
proposed in a letter that all other Powers shall be invited 
to add their names to those of the original signatories, 
He also pointed out with great cogency that the first two 
articles of the draft Treaty are practically identical with 
the original proposals of M. Briand himself. Another 
very important statement was that the United States 
Government do not believe that such a general reiuncia. 
tion of war as is proposed would clash with any of the 
obligations to the League. 

The first comment of those who are temperamectally 
timid about any policy which is startling is that it is try ing 
for too much. What can come, it is asked, of such a 
vague though generous proposal as Mr. Kellogg has made ? 
Can it be anything better than a pious opinion ? If our 
Government should begin making that kind of cominent 
they will, in our judgment, make a fatal mistake. 
tainly the characteristic American method is not ours; but 
to reject a promising experiment because its form inakes 
us open our eyes wide would be simply to refuse c alings 
with America on the ground that our styles are different. 

The Americans as a people begin with an ideal, with 
round phrases, or with a general aspiration, and come to 
details later. We British seldom commit 
anything till we have seen our way fairly clearly to conquer 


Cer. 


ourselves to 


the details. There is, however, an historical reason for 
the distinction. The Americans have a written Constitu- 
tion, into which are crowded a great many admirable 
principles. No political idea has the highest inyportance 


in the American mind unless it is sanctioned by the Con 


stitution. This sanction might be called the first step in 
recognition and dignity. We publish elsewhere this 
week an article on Prohibition in America which happens 
to give an illustration of what we mean. The principle of 


Prohibition was accepted by means of an amendment to 
the Constitution, but ail the working out of the details had 
subsequently to be embodied in the Statute which is 
known as the Volstead Act. We do not mean that all 
this represents an invariable method of procedure, but 
it does provide a fairly exact analogy of the way 
Americans think about politics. 
comes first; the practical application comes later. 


in which 
l 


The general principle 


At present we are offered only the general principle, 
and under the conditions which we have described it sccms 
to us that we ought to welcome the draft Treaty with 
open arms. We feel as convinced as we ean be of any- 


thing that the American Government will admit when we 
come to details later that certain kinds of war must be 
regarded as inevitable. The American 
understand as fully as we do that the League is pledged, 


. . rs 
Government 


if necessary, to discourage by force wilful ruptures of the 
peace. They themselves are engaged at this moment 


in what the late Lord Halsbury would have called “a 


sort ofa war” in Nicaragua. There may and probably will 


be minor difliculties in reconciling Mr. Kelloge’s gencral 
renunciation with the policy of the League, but those 
difficulties seem as nothing when we recognize that the only 
alternative is the topsy-turvy admission that the League 


(which was created solely to keep the peace) rejects a Peace 
Treaty in order that it may maintain the right to make wat! 

Mr. Kellogg does not by any means deprecate discussion. 
On the contrary, he invites it. The most that he says of 
his draft Treaty is that it satisfies the needs of the world 
“in a general way.”’ Academie writers on the art of war 
used to describe war as an act or instrument of policy. 
That was quite a good description, worthy of inclusion in 
a dictionary, but it belonged to the period before the 
Great War. The common attitude was to regard wat 
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asa respectable means of enforcing one’s policy at a pinch. 
The common attitude to-day is obviously to regard war 
as a very disreputable means of settling a dispute until 
every one of the many means of settlement provided by 
the League and by International Law has been tried. 

It should also be remembered that, though there may 
be objections to vagueness as such, there are equally strong 
and perhaps stronger objections to precise definitions. 
It was because Sir Austen Chamberlain held these latter 
objections that he opposed any definition of an “ aggres- 
sor.’ History shows that it is usually possible for a 
nation which is malignantly bent upon mischief to work 
up toa situation in which the letter of the law—when the 
law is very explicitly worded—will seem to be on its side 
and will put that nation nominally in the right, though 
according to the common sense of the whole world it is 
inthe wrong. Sir Austen Chamberlain, therefore, should 
be the last man to object to Mr. Kellogg’s generality 
merely on the ground that it is a generality. 


The Simon 


NUE Statutory Commission have returned from their 

preliminary survey in India, and the statement 
made by Sir John Simon is by no means discouraging. 
He thinks that the visit of the Commission has done “a 
great deal of good,”’ and that the prospect of a boycott 
js not so formidable as it was. 

However that may be, it is an unfortunate fact that 
moderates as well as extremists—Liberals and Responsive 
ists as well as the uncompromising leaders of the Congress 
—still threaten a boycott. Against this threat may be 
placed the fact that masses of non-politically-minded 
people, including a great many Moslems and the depressed 
classes among the Hindus, are not only ready, but anxious 
to lay their opinions and grievances before the Commis- 
sion. It seems highly possible that when the intransi- 
geants see others rushing in to give evidence they will be 
seized with a wholesome fear lest the whole ground should 
be occupied to their disadvantage. They may then rush 
in themselves. But though that is not an improbable 
outcome of the policy of boycott, it is useless to pretend 
that it would be satisfactory. After all, whatever modi- 
fications or new reforms are recommended will have to 
be worked by willing people. Men who feel that they have 
yielded to circumstances and not to conviction cannot 
be depended upon to get good results out of any machin- 
ery. It must be hoped, therefore, that Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues will still be able by sheer force of 
persuasion to convince those who are now unwilling that 
they have everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
co-operation. 

It is not easy for the British mind to enter into that of 
the Indian politician, yet understanding, even when 
vannot be bestowed, is indispensable. The 


approval 
“asa nation” 


Indians profess to be injured because India 
was slighted by the appointment of a purely Parliamen- 
tary Commission. We have given our reasons several 
times for believing that an exclusively Parliamentary 
Commission was inevitable. Parliament alone has the 
power to extend or modify the present Indian system. 
Therefore a report upon which Parliament may found 
its decision can come logically and properly only from 
a Parliamentary body. If India were really a nation 
nothing would have been easier than to create a single 
Indian Commission to sit jointly with the Parliamentary 
Commission. The immense variety of languages, races, 
creeds and interests in India, however, forbade that 
course. An adequate representation of India would have 


run into a membership of hundreds. 


M. Briand would be ready utterly to renounce war as 
“an instrument of personal, independent and spontaneous 
policy.” That sounds well, but after all, it is only 
another definition with the dangers inherent in definitions. 
We repeat our conviction that the United States does not, 
and cannot dream of, wanting to prohibit such police 
wars as are judged necessary by reputable opinion for 
the suppression of open evil-doing. Senator Borah in a 
recent speech indicated the necessity of such exceptions, 
and he has not been contradicted, nor is he likely to be. 

The Kellogg proposal provides an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for making the world safer. There is no prospect 
at present of the United States joining the League, but 
here is the way to an almost equivalent result. If the 
British Government help the scheme to fruition their 
name will be blessed in history, but if they fail either 
through lack of enthusiasm, or through managing badly, 
though their intentions may be good, the whole cause of 
peace will be set back. 


Commission 


We are sure that the Government took the right course 
in insisting on an exclusively Parliamentary Commission 
but at the same time promising the Indians that every 
conceivable opportunity would be given to them for 
making known their views. Opportunities will be given 
even up to the last moment, for when the Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament is drafting a Bill Indians 
will be able to send their deputations. Such forces of 
national cohesion as there are in India have been provided 
by Britain herself. The bond of the English language, 
the network of railways, roads and other communications, 
have brought together, so far as they have been brought 
together, the disparate races that inhabit India. If a 
fault can be found with the procedure of the British 
Goverament it is that the exposition of the reasons for a 
purely Parliamentary Commission was delayed till 
just before the composition of the Commission was 
announced. 

The Commission, although they represent all British 
political parties, have returned unanimous. No step was 
taken except by common consent. And one very impor- 
tant step was taken. Sir John Simon invited representative 
bodies in India to form Committees which can sit with the 
* This approaches as 


““ 


Commission “on equal terms.’ 
ncarly as can be to the Indian ideal of equal representation 
on the Commission. So far three Provinces, as well as 
the Council of State, have accepted the invitation. The 
offer stands. We sincerely hope that other Committees 
will be formed. It seems utterly opposed to common 
sense that they should not be. The duty of the Commis- 
sion is to give to Parliament without fear or favour a 
report on the fitness of Indians to govern themselves. 
How will India gain if, after all, the Commission have to 
tell Parliament that when the test of capacity was applied 
the principal Indians withheld all information? The 
Commission are bound in honour and duty to paint a 
true picture. The colours that will be placed on the 
canvas will come from Indian hands. 

Indian national pride detects offences where they were 
never intended. It may not be too much to hope that 
Indians will detect a proof of the Commission’s indepen- 
dence in the arrangement by which the Commission will 
henceforth have their headquarters at the Law Courts. 
The preliminary work was done at the India Office, but 
the Commission now slip from under the patronage of a 
Department, and by the possession of their own offices 
signify that they will present their own conclusions and 
not those of anybody else, 
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A Selfless 


OME sixty years ago Josephine Butler (whose 
centenary is now being celebrated at the Central 
Hall and at Westminster Abbey) began her public 
work for social amelioration. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that all public efforts, national and 
international, to abolish the White Slave trade owe 
their origin to her. 

Her point of attack was the “State Regulation of 
Vice” in England. She founded her work upon certain 
moral and religious principles, which ran counter to the 
conventional conviction of the day because they appeared 
incompatible with expediency. She had as her opponents 
not only the great mass of thoughtless pleasure-lovers 
and careless cynics, but a number of very good and 
anxious men and women—distrustful of what seemed to 
them sentimental theory and ardently wishing well to 
the world. During the first years of her struggle she 
had but a small backing of evidence to support the faith 
which was in her. “ My appeal is to Christ and to Christ 
alone,”’ she said. The evidences she lacked have since 
been marshalled and expediency has been found to be 
on her side. Safety for the individual, physical health 
and strength for the race, would appear to be the result 
of the practice of the principles she advocated. Apart, 
therefore, from its details her work has a philosophic value 
of no slight kind. 

Christianity sanctions no such expression as “ human 
dregs,” she asserted, and it suggests no double code of 
morals for the two sexes. For seventeen years (from 
1869 to 1886) Josephine Butler gave her whole heart 
and soul, her whole influence and eloquence, to get 
English Law changed in regard to “ Licensed Houses ” 
wherein women who were certified as free from disease 
(after compulsory surgical examination), together with 
those who ran such houses, were legally protected in the 
carrying on of their trade. The fall of the Licensed 
House here shook opinion on the Continent. The 
movement started by a small committee of men and 
women was felt all over Europe, for many years without 
much legal effect, but not without great influence for 


To-day the League of Nations Report on The Traffic 
tn Women and Children confirms in every direction what 
Josephine Butler and her colleagues never ceased to 
proclaim : that ‘‘ Regulation promotes national and even 
international traffic and commerce in prostitutes.” The 
experts who prepared the Report pay honour to the 
memory of the woman who first began to undermine the 
system and call attention to the marked influence on 
public opinion abroad, which resulted from the long 
controversy she inaugurated. It is not too much to say 


The United States 


Reformer 


that Josephine Butler changed the whole outlook of the 
Western World on the matter of sex morality. 

What sort of personality had this great reformer? 
A good deal has been written about her, many friends 
have attempted to describe her, yet the outlines of her 
personality are not very easy to decipher. Richmond 
painted her, Mrs. Fawcett wrote a whole book about 
her, a good deal of autobiographical matter was gathered 
from letters and her own life of her husband, and put 
together in a Memoir by G. W. and A. L. Johnson, 
Most of her friends seem to have been quite dazzled by 
her goodness and count up her virtues in the style of 
the professed hagiographer. The reader is left to form 
his judgment upon what she said of herself. She was, 
she writes, “‘a convinced Christian of the evangelical 
type.” It is a type now gone, and in its last phascs the 
living flame of the spiritual life of its professors was 
somewhat obscured by its phraseology. It came easily 
to Josephine Butler to speak of her soul, but somchow 
we do not see it at all plainly, except in a moment of agony 
when her child died. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
from her religion she drew her commanding force of 
will. 

Belonging to the Northumbrian Greys, she had always 
something about her of the great lady. For her publicity 
had neither temptation nor terror. On several occa- 
sions, when (to quote a simple friend), she ** had the 
mob after her”? and she was in imminent danger of het 
life, she remained without resentment or fear. Physical 
danger left her as calm as did the almost inconceivable 
insults heaped upon her by the Press and in the House 
of Commons. It was “all in the day’s work.” She 
had social charm, and the fine carriage of a woman of 
her standing; always beautifully dressed, and always 
serenc. But it is as difficult to account for the devotion 
she inspired as for the exasperation that she created. 

She was, as it were, in advance of her time, yet she 
does not belong to to-day. Her few remaining fricnds 
lament that the world at large has forgotten her. Perhaps 
she was too selfless to be long remembered. She raised 
a storm by breaking conventions which have ceased to 
exist. It was heroically done, but every silly woman 
is at liberty to do it now. She had the power to impart 
enthusiasm for a cause. The cause lives—but the enthu- 
siasts whom she informed with her fervour are for the 
most part gone. She herself died years before the War, 
quietly, in her sleep. Among her great gifts (if it is not 
a contradiction in terms to say so) was a certain imper- 
sonality. Itisa gift not rarely found among those designed 
by the Great Maker of instruments for the performance 
of specially hard and apparently unsuitable tasks. , 


After Thirty Years 


III.—Prohibition 


ROHIBITION is still the most popular topic of 
conversation in the United States. This surprised 
me, as I had supposed that by this time it would be 
wearing rather thin. I found, however, that in every 
company the talk sooner or later edged round to Prohi- 
bition. I came to understand before long that when I 
was asked the invariable question as to what I thought 
of Prohibition, the question was a signal for my 
companion to tell me what he thought. 
The American opinions of Prohibition—those that 
range over the possible future as well as the past and 


the present—are almost as numcrous as the people in 
America. I found it quite common for two or three 
persons living in the same place, mixing with the same 
people, supporting themselves on similar incomes, to 
deliver flatly contradictory judgments on the bare 
results of Prohibition. 

In these circumstances the diffidence of a stranger 
breaks down; he feels that his own opinion may be , 
almost as good as that of natives. My first impression ' 
was that Prohibition was succeeding a great deal better 


than I had been led to believe, In the large hotel where | 
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[ first stayed I saw no one drinking anything alcoholic 


at meals. That, to be sure, was not a very good test, 
because even before Prohibition the Americans who 
congregated in hotels and restaurants did not drink 
wine or spirits with their meals nearly as often as 
Englishmen do. They used to drink before their meals 
and perhaps after their meals, but the habit, or art, of 
the contemplative sipping of drink at meals was never 
as widespread as it is here. All the same I do not think 
that my first impression misled me as to the effect of 
Prohibition upon the total consumption of drink. I 
do not doubt that America, as a whole, is drinking much 
less than before. 

Against this result must be placed several distinct 
and positive evils, which would never have existed if 
Prohibition had not been introduced. These represent 
the price paid for the change in custom procured by 
Prohibition. 

I had not been many days in America before an old 
friend, who lived at some distance from where I was, 
telephoned that he would come and dine, and stay the 
night at my hotel. Directly he arrived he asked “ Have 
you got anything to drink?” I said “* No.” He then 
said “Why not?” I replied that I was not exactly 
dying for a drink, and that even if I were I should not 
know how to get one. He remarked, “* We must inquire 
Into this.” Picking up the telephone in my room he 
asked that the House Detective should come. I had 
not heard of this functionary before, for I do not think 
there was such an official even in the largest hotels thirty 
years ago. “* Who is the House Detective ? What does 
he do?” I asked. ‘* The House Detective,” was the 
answer, “ looks after the morals of the hotel.” 

We had barely finished this conversation when the 
Detective, with the incredible dispatch with which calls 
are answered in a first-rate American hotel, arrived at 
my room. My friend said he wanted a bottle of whisky. 
“I will bring one,” said the Detective ; “ it will cost you 
eight dollars.” He departed, and returned presently 
with the whisky. My friend was very searching in his 
questions as to its purity, for.every American is. appre- 
hensive of crude or poisonous stuff. The Detective 
pointed to the label, which was a well-known one. “ Do 
you guarantee the label? ”’ asked my friend, and persisted 
still further in this manner. ‘* Look here,” said the 
Detective at last, “‘ pour me out as much as you like 
and I'll drink it!” At this point my friend thought 
that the Detective’s good faith had been proved, and 
he graciously dispensed with the ceremony of adding 
a free drink to the eight dollars. 

From that time onwards I gradually became aware 
that well-to-do people in all the cities which I visited— 
these were all large cities be it noted—were drinking 
more than their class used to drink when I was in America 
before. There seems to be an easily traceable psycho- 
logical reason for this. The drinking is a kind of panic 
lrinking. A man says to himself, “ Something may 
| ete the police may interfere, or the price may go 
yup, or my bootlegger may fail me. I had better drink 
pwhile I can.” 

At dinner parties in private houses my experience was 
generally the same. There were cocktails before dinner 
vhich were drunk by almost as many women as men. 
t would not be fair, however, to attribute the growth 
f the cocktail habit among women entirely, or even 
mainly, to Prohibition. In America, as in this country, 
the habits of women have been for many years approxi- 
mating to those of men, and emancipated woman would 
have been drinking more cocktails by this time in any 
case. At dinner itself the wines drunk were much the 
same as one is given to drink here, 


A large proportion of the men I met carried flasks of 
whisky about with them. They would drink just before 
or just after a meal and a few, whether in a restaurant or 
a club, would pour out whisky for themse]ves at a meal. 
In clubs, as in hotels, no drink is sold openfy. Members 
bring their own, and in most clubs the barman will mix 
any cocktail for a member who provides his own 
ingredients. In some clubs I have scen hundreds of 
private lockers filled with liquor. 

Many Englishmen do not understand exactly how the 
legislation works because they have confused the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution with the 
Volstead Act. The Act, which is the effective instrument, 
could not, of course, be included in the Constitution. 
The Eighteenth Amendment prohibits the “ manufacture, 
sale, transport or importation of intoxicating liquors.” 
It does not prohibit alcoholic drink which is not “ intoxi- 
-ating”’ and it does not prohibit intoxicants for medical use, 
That Amendment had to be implemented, and the 
implementing is the Volstead Act. The Act defines 
what intoxicating liquor is. It says that it is “ any such 
beverages as beer and wine which contain one half of 
1 per cent. of aleohol by volume.” 

The several States of the Union are authorized by the 
Eighteenth Amendment to enforce Prohibition by 
** appropriate legislation.”” The Volstead Act was, there- 
fore, drawn up as a model for the acceptance of all. 
As a matter of fact certain States which passed it have 
repealed it. New York State, for instance, has repealed 
it; Maryland never passed it. In these two States 
such enforcement of Prohibition as there is depends 
upon the vigilance of the Federal police, It stands to 
reason that when the police of a State take no interest 
in enforcement the Federal police have a task entirely 
beyond their powers. Ifthe Federal authorities seriously 
tried to enforce Prohibition all over the country they 
would have to recruit a body of police a million or two 
strong and to spend vast sums of money. 

In New York City there are innumerable “ 
places where alcoholic drink is freely sold to those who 
can gain admittance. And admittance is the 
mere mention of the name of some customer known to 
the proprietor is a sufficient passport. Some drinking 
places, under the protection of the police, sell liquor 
even more openly. 

One evening I dined with a friend in New York and 
was struck by the number of bottles of gin in his room— 
he being a temperate person. He explained that he 
bought a good deal of gin at one time as this was the 
most convenient plan. He buys industrial alcohol 
which is then redistilled and is finally tested and passed 
as fit for drinking by his own chemist. To this alcohol 
an expert adds juniper juice and a synthetic gin is thus 
produced which may not be “ first chop,” as George 
Warrington would say, but is drinkable and harmless— 
at all events in cocktails. My friend told me that a 
quart bottle of this gin cost him a little more than a 
dollar, say, about 4s. 6d. as compared with our British 
price of about 12s. 6d. 

My friend also produced some home-made wine which 
was vastly better than I expected. It was of a Burgundy 
type and rather full-bodied, but it was really quite a good 
wine. He told me that he bought grape-juice from the 
Californian grape-growers who, though they were supposed 
to be threatened with extinction by Prohibition, are now 
He hands the grape-juice 
A great 


speakeasies,” 


easy ; 


more prosperous than ever. 
over to a Rhinelander who makes the wine. 
number of people now have wine made in their own 
houses and they say that so long as they do not sell it 
they are not breaking the law or anyhow that the technical 
offence is so slight that they need not fear a raid, 
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There would be hope for the success of Prohibition if 
(a) it was extraordinarily difficult to get drink and (d) the 
price was exceedingly high; but when neither of these 
conditions is fulfilled there seems to be no hope. I am 
writing here, however, only of the great cities that I 
visited and of the fairly well-to-do people in those cities. 
There are immense areas, rural districts and smaller 
cities, where Prohibition is by no means a dead letter. 
I must reserve for my next article what I have to say 
about the really Prohibitionist side of America as well 
as certain general conclusions, J. B. ATKiNs. 


Cock Robin’s Decease 


| ie an admirably pugnacious pamphlet, Cock Robin’s 
Decease, Mr. Edward Thompson assumes that 
poetry is dead, and holds an inquest on the fair corpse. 
Nobody has a better right to speak. For, though he 
professes no longer to be a “ practising poet,” those who 
read his collected Poems 1902-1925 will hardly believe, 
or at any rate wish to believe, him. While in the invention 
of the Augustan Series of Sixpenny Poets, and as their 
first Editor, he has performed a signal service to English 
poetry. 

When, therefore, he maintains that verse is dead, he 
is entitled to a respectful hearing. He makes the following 
assertions, based either on experience or on observation. 
He says of the publishers that there is “‘ at the present 
moment no publisher who would at his own expense 
publish a new poet.” He states that with the certain 
exception of Edmund Blunden there has been no new 
poetic reputation since the War, and he imputes that 
tragedy in part to the “slimness” of most of the 
volumes of verse that appear. He states then that the 
public have their considerable share in the blame, because 
he avers that if the net sales of the twelve leading poets 
for the last five years were stated the average would be 
nearer 200 than 500. But these are all minor, though 
contributory causes; the real weight of the criticism 
falls on the Press and the reviewers. So far as the Press 
is concerned Mr. Thompson maintains that the space 
allotted, except to poets with news-value, is ridiculously 
small, so much so that “‘ one leading publisher told me 
that he had now given up the practice of sending out 
verse to review.”” Moreover, within the narrow limits 
left available poets are disposed of in batches of half-a- 
dozen or a dozen to 600 lines. Not only this, but the 
space for periodical publication of verse has noticeably 
contracted. 

We begin, therefore, with practically no space. But 
what use do the reviewers make of that tiny indulgence ? 
The worst possible, replies Mr. Thompson. Verse, like 
books on India, is abominably reviewed. Mr. Thompson, 
not without side-reference to a contemporary reputation, 
singles out the orgy of adulation offered up to poor 
Stephen Phillips by his contemporaries, including some 
who still rule public opinion. He draws from that con- 
sideration the inference that poetry-reviewing is either 
dull, secondhand, or unreasonably emotional. He calls, 
therefore, for a revision of critical standards, not only as 
regards contemporaries, but as regards the great dead. 
Finally he propounds his remedies—for the publisher 
cheaper books, for the public a vow to buy four books of 
verse a year. For the reviewers honest and intelligent 
criticism, and for the Editors adequate space. 

From a great part of this criticism and from the pre- 
mises on which it is based, it is impossible to dissent. It 
is true that very few publishers will publish the verse of 
a new poet at their risk, though there are honourable 
exceptions. But it goes further than that. Last year 








oe 


about 450 books of verse were published by new and by 
regular poets. I express the view that not more thay 
fifty books of original verse were published at the pub- 
lisher’s risk. If that is so, what is the reason? The 
reason is given by Mr. Thompson’s figure of circulation, 
which again I believe to be true. Of the 450 books 
mentioned above I do not believe five (apart from ait holo- 
gies and reprints) exceeded a sale of 1,000. 

But if all that is true, has Mr. Thompson truly diagnosed 
the cause? I do not think so. The sinners are neither 
the publishers nor the Press. The public, and therefore 
the poet, are to blame, as they always have been. Poctry 
is in essence difficult. It demands of the reader both 
training and intensity. It is not compatible with a pipe 
and carpet slippers: it exacts something of its own 
ultimate asceticism. Necessarily, therefore, at any given 
moment the audience of a living poet is less than that of 
his more accessible prose rival. If we take, for example, 
the period of the Lake School, I imagine that Sir Walter 
Scott had five times the circulation of the whole school 
rolled together. Byron? There is always in a great 
period room for one Byron—Tennyson for the Victorians, 
Kipling for the beginning of the ecntury, and Masefield 
immediately before the War. 

But there is something more marked in the present 
reaction against verse than the habitual indifference to 
the loftier flights of the human spirit. And that in my view 
is the poet’s fault, because in an age of disintegration 
the best of them have too often permitted themselves to 
imitate the age. Poetry in the long run is affirmation 
and not retreat. But the poets most applauded by the 
ferocious young are in themselves a melancholy tribute 
to the spirit that denies. It is not a new spirit. The post- 
Napoleonic period knew it, and the nineties knew it. 
But the public instinctively looking to their poets, as to 
priests, shrunk, as they shrink, from what they uncon- 
sciously recognize as a betrayal. They do not want a 
leader in a rout. Disheartened, dispersed, and in flight, 
they seek, though they do not know it, a rallying-point. 
We may be sure that they will recognize and reward it, 
when at last they find it, 

Humpert Wo tre. 


The Little Harbours 


S iene are two very distinct interpretations to be 

put upon the words of that venerable song, “I 
do like to be beside the Seaside ” (if that is its correct 
title). The sentiment so poetically expressed in this 
line, of course, admits of no argument. We sce the 
long shining stretch of yellow sand—at least, we would 
see it if it were not for those Gay Throngs of Happy 
Pleasure Seekers, and so on—of a South Coast. resort. 
We see the nigger minstrels, the red and white striped 
bathing tents, in fact, the whole “ outfit” just as the 
popular Press describes it for us every year with such) 
unflagging energy, beginning at Easter and ending witl) 
a last delirious outburst towards the end of August. But 


the line of the song which follows the one quoted may, 


surely be allowed to stand for something rather different : 
“*T do like to be beside the sea.” Being beside the sea 
is not at all the same thing, for some of us, as being beside 
the seaside. There are, fortunately, some inhabitec 
places which, while they have no seaside at all, and ar 
not sea-ports, are undeniably beside the sea. They 
smell strongly of the sea’s traflic—much more strongly 
indeed, than the seaside does—of fish, tar, salt water, and 
sometimes, in the winter, of jasmin that climbs up grey 
cottage walls. They are the places where men, very 
long ago in the history of our islands, first signed a treaty 
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with the sea and folded their small ships between two 
circling arms of stone. They were built for lasting use, 
these little English and Scottish harbours. (Ireland’s 
harbours have a different character altogether.) They 
are not used much now except by fishermen: but, 
except where the sea has gone back leaving them high 
and dry beyond the marshes, or where they have been 
commercially exploited, many of them are very much 
as they were in the time of Francis Drake. They just 
go on existing beside the sea. 

Therein, of course, lies the secret of their preservation : 
they just exist. There is “nothing to do ’’—blessed 
phrase—in them at all. One does not bathe amidst 
floating herring boxes and fishes’ heads. There is, 
indeed, a complete lack of any of those things known, 
for some odd reason, as “ Attractions.” The little 
harbours have nothing for which to advertise themselves. 

No doubt, everyone who is at all attracted by little 
fishing villages and forgotten ports which have no attrac- 
tions has his favourite among them, where he meets, 
and for a while lives with, the sea and the men who draw 
their living from the sea. In Cornwall you may still 
find many a small harbour where the majority of this 
maritime nation of ours, so steeled to the hazards of waves 
breaking wildly round the piles of the Grand Pier in 
August, would have a dull time of it. So also on the East 
Coast of England, where nothing flourishes along the level 
shores but marram grasses, and, in summer, pale yellow 
poppies dance forlornly in a day-long wind: the harbours 
there are often only little stone fortresses built in the 
teeth of the sea. And the wrinkled coasts of Scotland 


offer a thousand bollards and upturned herring smacks 
as seats, solitary sometimes, but never lonely, for those 
whose pleasure it is to sit on them through the long sunny 


evenings and fill in the hours happily doing nothing. 

This business of doing nothing is, of course, a 
specialized art, and never more so than when one is 
in league with a cockle-gatherer, a far-away feather of 
smoke on the horizon, or a fleet of herring boats. If 
the wind is light and off-shore at sunset, hours may 
lapse before the boats, seen first as a flock of great 
birds with silver and coppery wings spread on the water, 
are safely tucked close into their night-refuge, wings 
folded taut against their breasts: like grey doves then, 
sombre and brooding in the glimmer of low-hung lamps. 
What a rare and golden time of inaction the idler-artist 
has of it, till the last catch is unloaded, the last glint 
of opalescent mackerel obscured, and the heavy-booted 
fishermen all gone from the little silent harbour, up the 
cobbled street to the inn. It is time to follow then, 
perhaps, when the nefarious doings of the Government 
(whichever happens to be in power: they are all the 
same to us—quite hopeless) may be discussed and 
derided. But whilst we are out there, on the bollard, 
we do not want to be disturbed with such trivialities. 

These smallest of harbours may well be left nameless, 
Whether we have in mind some tiny West of England 
haven, a nest of fisher-people whose direct ancestors 
settled there beside the blue roll of the Atlantic long 
ago and first built those beautiful, rough, duck-like 
boats whose secret has not been lost, or a Ross-shire 
herring-port with the dolorous cry of gulls in the syllables 
of its name, the less that is seen about them in print the 
better for their quiet. But there are larger harbours 
which still have no seaside and no passenger traflic to 
speak of, but well enough known, where you may do 
nothing very comfortably for hours in the busier atmo- 
sphere of the steam trawlers and drifters, going in 
and out. 

Of these, the ancient, cold harbour at St. Andrews, 
well removed from sands and golf courses, is typical. 


There are many such in Scotland. They are not popular 
with sightseers—for one thing, the smell of the fish, 
those great glittering masses of sea-spoil lying in the 
trawlers’ holds—is often so overpowering. It rises up 
and fills the nostrils in a wave of (to the born idler) 
delicious odour. Lean over the bollard and look down 
into those holds: one by one the little ships steam in 
between the pale harbour lights at sunset, bump along- 
side, and are emptied. The herring boxes are waiting 
on the quay. You have nothing to do but lean over 
the bollard and look on. H. M. 


The Theatre 


[“ TuHuNDER IN THE AIR.” By Rosins MILuar. 
DvuKE OF YoRK’s THEATRE.—‘* ORPHEE.” 
CocrEau. AT THE GATE THEATRE SruDIO. 
MEN’s Wives.” By Watrer Hacxerr. At 
MARrTIN’S THEATRE.] 
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A STAGE plunged into total darkness ; a storm raging ; flashes 
of lightning, roars of thunder; a man’s figure, illuminated 
outside French windows, as he brandishes an electric torch ; 
scurrying of terrified footsteps; shrieks of the usual maid- 
servant—are we in for another crook play ? 

Patience !—the lights will go up. They reveal the hand- 
somely panelled country residence of a certain Major Vexted, 
whom we soon discover to be one of those peppery cam- 
paigners who contract curried digestions on remote outposts 
of Empire. The Major is uniformly and intolerably “ grumpy ” 
with the living guests in his house-party ; and, amongst the 
dead, he selects for frequent abuse his own son, Ronnie Vexted, 
who was killed at the end of the War. Ten years ago! Yet 
Ronnie, a “ rotter”’ with a personality, is incessantly talked 
about, like Bernice in Miss Susan Glaspell’s play, or the 
invisible but all-important dying man in Pirandello’s La vita 
che ti diedi. That very evening, before the lights went out, 
they were all questioning Ronnie, recalling him, in a séancé 
under the direction of a psychic Miss Newton, with a throaty 
voice. His mother—a part needlessly overdressed and very 
formally played by Miss Violet Vanbrugh—feels his presence 
in the house ; and no doubt the darkness and the shrieks were 
meant to make us feel it too. 

They were unnecessary ; as was the glimpse of the man 
outside, who turns out to be merely a motorist in pretended 
distress, anxious to gain admittance in order to make love to 
the girl who had been engaged to Ronnie. All this clamour of 
prelude, this melodramatic attack, seems to me to betray the 
author’s intention, which is contradicted also, throughout, 
by the stagey production and the manner in which the 
players are made to heighten the tone and to bellow at one 
another, in scenes which depend for their pathos on a certain 
delicate mystery. A little more naturalness and less noise 
might have helped us better to anticipate the arrival of the 
dead boy, as he appears, simply enough, visible to all who 
knew him, first as the trench-stained soldier, then as a young 
man in tennis flannels, then neat in a tweed suit; as a 
wounded Tommy again—the most painful scene of all, where 
he silently conveys to his father that he killed himself and 
was not killed by the enemy ; then in a piece of pure Barricism 
as the little boy in pyjamas who would naturally be clearest 
seen because so best remembered by his foolish mamma ; 
finally in a division of separated selves (another elvish Barrie 
touch) as young man and tiny boy simultaneously, out of 
sight of Major Vexted’s house-party. 

Do they see him as he was, or as each now remembers 
him? He is invisible to the shrieking maidservant; and, 
up to a point, the author seems to have intended to throw 
a refracted Pirandellian light upon him. But when he 
forces his ghostly-real presence upon his unwilling father 
he begins to convey information—is, in fact, what old 
Vexted did not suspect him to have been: the brave “lad” 
of Mr. Housman’s poem— 

“Shot? So quick and clean an ending?” 

This (at last!) quiet scene is beautifully played, with 
his eyes and hands, which are all that are left of him to play 
it with—since mouth is bandaged and yoice silenced—by 
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Mr. Reginald Haslam, upon whom falls the heavy burden 
of reincarnation. It is a fine sincere performance by a 
young actor whom I remember to have seen only once before, 
as the shy Nicholas Nickleby of Mr. Nigel Playfair’s Crummles. 
It may not be Mr. Haslam’s fault that he has to shout 
through his first secret conversation with the motorist, his 
rival, in tones that would have brought all Major Vexted’s 
household about him. One wishes that Mr. Millar’s haunted 
characters had taken a hint from one of them who talks of 
“this breathless heat that makes one want to talk in 
whispers.” As it is, they vocally defeat the thunder in 
the air. But in spite of a crude production, inconsistencies, 
apparent hesitations, the author manages to make _ his 
Ronnie Vexted an impressive ghost. And it was a fine 
resistance of the sentimentality so common in plays that 
brood over death—in all the Mary-Rosy productions that 
have consoled or disgusted us (according to our tastes and 
temperaments) since the War—that he should have made 
Ronnie one who has played with other people’s love for 
him, annexed their money and even a diamond ring, forged, 
and done the wrong thing everywhere. But one is ready to 
excuse him as one lives for a little with his intolerable father. 
No one could have been long good in the company of Major 
Vexted. 

The Gate Theatre Studio announces itself as ** very proud ” 
to be able to present to its members the work of so distinguished 
a writer as M. Jean Cocteau. 1 should rather have said that 
it was very kind of Mr. Peter Godfrey, a director and producer 
of violently exotic taste, to put himself to so much trouble 
for the sake of M. Cocteau, the young author of ore amusing 
novel, Thomas I’ Imposteur, and of several plays and _ ballets 
that reveal a painful striving after originality. His version 
of the Orpheus myth is meant to be terribly original. But 
under its odd adornments it impresses one merely as a series 
of squabbles between a Montmartre poet or rapin and his 
lady friend, who impedes his inspiration, symbolized (I 
suppose) by the horse who raps out phrases that appear heavy 
with meaning to Orpheus and imbecile to the jealous Eurydice. 
She is played in what is perhaps intended to be the Dadaist 
manner by Miss Moyna Macgill. We are relieved when the 
inspirational horse is poisoned by a lump of sugar; mildly 
amused when Death, as a female surgeon, removes Kurydice, 
leaving a pair of rubber gloves for Orpheus to return. Not a 
bad idea, this, for the age of operations! A latter-day 
Death, businesslike, coldly competent in scientifically dis- 
patching mortals, is very cleverly presented by Miss Veronica 
Turlcigh. After that, we get a comic police-sergeant “* turn” 
in the manner of Courteline; and, at the end, Orpheus, 
Eurydice, and their guardian angel, a glazier who appears to 
be M. Cocteau in disguise, all sit down to a painted meal, and 
relapse into the bourgeoisie which, visibly, the author has been 
trying to amaze. 1 enjoyed the evening, but wondered, all 
the time, when M. Cocteau will decide to grow up. 

Alarmingly complicated, too, in the crook, but not the 
Cocteau, order of obscurity, is Mr. Walter Hackett’s Other 
Men’s Wives, which gives Miss Marion Lorne another of her 
too rare opportunities for the perfect mimicry of a dazed and 
indignant perplexity, and Miss Fay Compton a chance of 
speaking French as a “fake” hotel-chambermaid. The 
play is a chain of sudden and often incomprehensible surprises, 
from the moment when a compromised couple arrive at the 
supposed hotel near Le Touquet, till the end, when an alleged 
detective is apparently about to “ pinch” for himself the 
diamond necklace he has been chasing across three acts. Who 
is this detective ? What is he? We shall never know. But 
he (Mr. Robert Holmes) and the play are all the more enjoyable 
in that sheer brain-fatigue forces us, after the first half-hour, 
to give up the effort to explain them. 

RicuardD JENNINGS. 


On the Oxford English Dictionary 


(Completed April 19th, 1928.) 
In their primal atoms, each 

Of its proper shape unclad, 
Here dissolvéd lie the speech 

Of dunces and the Dunciad, 


G. Rostrevor HamiLron. 
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Tue R.W.S., 54 Patt Marty East. 

There is sufficient variety in the 190th exhibition of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours to suit all tastes, 
and the standard of painting is what one expects from this 
society. Landscapes predominate, and most of the best 
work of the exhibition falls under this heading, but at the 
same time there are other subjects. We have Mr. Russell 
Flint forsaking his usual style in The Belaled Question, jn 
the form of a delicate book illustration on linen. Mrs. Laura 
Knight and Mr. Arthur Rackham are typically represented 
in Actors, Scene Shifters and Electricians and Under the 
Beech Tree, and Miss Turner gives us a gay bunch of Spring 
Flowers. There are six landscapes by Sir George Clausen, 
of which The Elm Trees is the strongest, while Mr. Lamorna 
Birch’s Drift Valley is the best of his eight contributions, 
In Austwick Fells Sir Charles Holmes gains his effect with 
the minimum of painting. Other pictures which help towards 
the success of this exhibition are Mr. Revinald Smith's The 
Sheep Fold, Mr. Oliver Hall's Rugby Moor, and St. Paul dy 
Var, Sunset, by the President, Sir Herbert Hughes-Stanton, 
to mention but a few. It is suflicient to add that this is 
a charming exhibition, which no one should fail to go 
and see. 

* * * - 
Tur R.I., 195, Piccapitiy. 

The visitor to the Royal Water-colour Tnstitute’s exhibition 
will need a certain amount of courage, as he will find himself 
faced with some seven hundred paintings, if we include 
the miniatures. At first glance he will also be in doubt if 
the majority of the works are in water-colour. ‘The subjects 
are almost as numerous as the pictures themselves. In the 
North Gallery Mr. Webster's An /dle Moment, Mr. Beauimont’s 
At Home, and Sir William Orpen’s charming Breeze arc the 
best. In the West Gallery, Mr. Gordon Forsyth’s The Cure: 
taker of Notre Dame, Caudebec, and Mr. Richter’s Swi/ight 
and Shadow, Le Puy, are both good pictures. Mr. Ackermann’s 
New Bridge, Dartmoor, is a pleasant open airy landscape, 
and Loading, by Mr. Shoesmith. a poster-like work, is painted 
with a ship-lover's care, but the ship has been given no name: 
Mr. Moser’s Lady at her Bureau is too subdued in tone to 
impress. In the large South Gallery Miss Hawksley follows 
up her Cet Burglar with a similar type of picture, entitled 
Fancy Dress Optional. Miss Anna Airy’s Venetian Blind 
would have been more successful had it contained ently one 
figure. 

* * * % 
THe ImMprerRiAL GALLERY OF ART, IMPERIAL INstirire. 

At the delightful gallery in the Imperial Institute thee 
are paintings, drawings, engravings and scuipture by artists 
from Great Britain and the Dominions. This is the second 
exhibition of Empire Art to be held there, and it speak. well 
for the advisory committee that they have got together a 


fairly representative collection within the limits of two 
hundred and five works. English artists, both young and 


old, are represented, Canada, the Irish Free State, India, 
and New Zealand contribute, but South Africa’s and 
Australia’s contributions have not yet arrived. The first 
portion of the gallery contains the water-colours, engravings 
and drawings which, on the whole, are the pick of the exhi- 
bition. One need only mention names like W. R. Sickert, 
Muirhead Bone, William Rothenstein, Professor Tonks, Paul 
Nash, Wilson Steer and A. K. Lawrence, to give an idea of 
what is there. Ireland’s best work is Mr. Grace Henry's 
Gossips in Connemara, while Blizzard by Mr. Cullen, and 
Winter in the Laurentians by Mr. Coburn, show the bad and 
the good side of the Canadian winter. Mr. Sickert becomes 
cheerful in his painting entitled Nude, and Mr. Mark Gertler 
more animated in his Dutch Doll. Among the Indian pictures 
Krishna Leela stands out by reason of its beautiful design. 
This exhibition will stay open until June 30th, and though, 
as in the case of Tipperary, it’s a long way to the Imperial 
Institute, those who go there will be rewarded by secing 
a delightful collection of pictures and sculpture. 


Tur R.B.A., SuFFOLK SrrEET, PALL MALL. 
This exhibition, the 169th of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, is the first to be held under its newly elected Presidents 
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Mr. Richard Sickert, A.R.A. It will be interesting to see 
what influence Mr. Sickert will exert on the character of the 
Society, for the contrast between his work and that of the 
Jast President could hardly be greater. Mr. Sickert has 
only one small work to his name here, The Old Bedford, which 
contains a small bit of definite design not usually associated 
with his methods. ‘There are some pleasant landscapes, 
and Miss Irene Ryland’s Distant Farm is one of the best. 
Miss Constance Bradshaw's Welsh Farmsteads, a_ bright 
sunny picture, Mr. Duggin’s Bluebells in the Covert, and Mr- 
Murray Urquhart’s Quiet Light on Land and Sea, are all 
interesting. 
* © © * 

Tu: ReprFERN Gattery, 27 Otp Bonp STREET. 

The work of three artists is being shown at the Redfern 
Gallery. Mr. Allinson seems to have wandered about as 
the spirit moved him, painting landscapes, and employing 
oil, water-colour or chalk for that purpose. His colour is 
always pleasant, and there is an openness about his work 
which makes it easy to look at. Among his drawings The 
Rhone at Arles is delightful, and Provencal Spring in oil, 
and Aux Nymphes, «1 water-colour, show his command of 
these mediums. 

Mr. Tom Nash chooses biblical subjects for most of his 
pictures. He aims at a definite pattern, with a canvas stulied 
as full as possible, and he likes strong patches of colour. 
The presentation of his subjects is unexpected. Christ 
anong the Money Changers is perhaps the best. 

Mr. George Butler limits himself to not too ambitious 
subjects, and he is still in the tentative stage. His work 
shows a nice understanding of design, as can be seen in his 
From Chiswick Mall is also 

G. G. 


Seaicd Girl and Garden Chair. 
pleasantly treated. 


Correspondence 


A Letrrer FrRoM OxFrorD. 
j7'o the Editor of the Servcrator.] 
Sm.—-Fy the death of Lord Cave Oxford has lost four Chan- 
cellors in as many years. It is to be hoped that Lord Grey 
will reconsider the candidature that was proposed just before 
the last election. 

The resigning Senior Proctor, Mr. Woodward, made an 
oration in English, for which a previous Proctor had already 
given precedent. Unlike most speeches of this type, that of 
Mr. Weodward was full of interesting comment and sage advice 
—jn particular that sort of advice which a Proctor, by virtue 
of his rather wide (if brief) knowledge of University affairs, 
is able, despite his comparative youth, to give to the elders 
of the University. lis suggestion that as much care might 
be spent on saving time as is spent on saving money was one 
which has a peculiar appeal to the younger members of 
Hiis comments on the undergraduates were 
sane and gratifying. ‘This is a subject which a Proctor 
can be trusted to know. There is no “ crime wave,” he 
assures us, nor are there any traces of what the public calls 
“ decadence *’: undergraduate life, in fact, is normal and 
healihy, and now that the generation of young men who 
spent an uneasy youth at home during the War has passed, the 
type of undergraduate is practically of a pre-War standard, 


Congregation. 


and in some respects better. 

The failure in the Boat Race is, however, giving rise to 4 
reconsideration of Oxford methods of athletic training. It is 
agreed on all hands that the crew this year were of as good 
material as could possibly be found. Their training seems to 
have been radically at fault: in fact, the methods of the last 
few years seem to have been out-of-date. In any case, the 
blame is not wholly with the athletes. 

The coming term wil! see an attempt at the solution of one 
of the most important problems Oxford has had to face for 
over a century—the Bodleian problem. The matter comes 
up for discussion early in May, and out of the many schemes 
proposed one must be selected. Briefly the schemes thin out 
to two: the first is to rebuild anew the whole library on a 
new site and keep the old part of the present buildings as an 
annexe. The other scheme seeks to utilize the present 
buildings, but to employ other University buildings and to 


add some new ones and so decentralize the Library without 
serious and fundamental change. The first scheme would 
cost about £500,000, the second very much less. Where the 
money is to come from is not clear. 

Opinion is naturally widely divergent. But the matter is a 
vital one that concerns every branch of teaching. It would 
be short-sighted to Iet the matter be decided in terms of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. It is thought that if the first 
scheme is favoured a new Bodley will appear as a ready bene- 
factor. The second scheme calls for no benefactors, and will 
not enrich Oxford from an architectural point of view.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT, 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE, 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 


Sir,—We return to Cambridge flushed with many vacation 
successes—the Boat Race, the Sports, and the Golf. On 
the whole, listeners-in had the best of the Boat Race. Mr, 
Guy Nickalls and Mr. J. C. Squire make a fine “ light pair” 
for this event, the one giving us the rowing technique and 
the other the light descriptive banter which makes the listener 
feel that he is sharing the fun. ‘“ Boat Race Night’ appears 
to have been characteri7ed by a new-found decorum and it 
is to be hoped that the edicts of the respective Vice-Chancellors 
are having their proper effect. But the real test will be on 
the next * Rugger Night.” 

In Cambridge itself the most important and exciting 
prospect is that of the new University library. One-half of 
the old controversy (a controversy that is still raging at 
Oxford) was settled some years ago, when it was decided that 
no patch-work policy of additional wings or underground 
depositories could ever be really successful. The old King’s 
and Clare ground was purchased by the University and provi- 
sional plans were prepared by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. The 
financial problem is a harder matter, but a reversionary 
benefaction, amounting to some £60,000, and fortunately 
not earmarked, has encouraged the Council of the 
Senate to adopt the admirably courageous policy of 
undertaking to raise, internally, a sum of approximately a 
quarter of a million pounds. Such an exhibition of sturdy 
self-help will surely encourage potential benefactors to 
supplementary generosity. As yet the University is not 
committed to any particular set of plans, but whether those 
of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott are accepted or not, it is essential 
that the new building should be in general harmony with its 
nearest neighbour—the Memorial Building of Clare. 

Another plan for new buildings in the grand manner is 
being prepared by Magdalene. If the scheme is carried out, 
it will effect a complete transformation of what the traveller 
will see as he crosses Magdalene Bridge. He will, in fact, 
drive straight through the college. 

A familiar figure—that of Dr. Cranage, who has been the 
life and soul of the ‘ Extension’ or ‘ Extra-mural” 
movement for many years—has passed from Cambridge to 
a sphere of higher activity, the Deanery of Norwich. Few 
appointments have been more fitting, and we hope that some 
Trollope Redivivus may make the new Dean the centre of 
some fascinating fiction, discreetly tinged with archacology, 
Another popular appointment has been that of Professor 
Hutchinson to the Mastership of Pembroke. As one who hag 
explored the interior of Vesuvius, the new Master has very 
naturally insisted upon central heating at the Lodge. The 
conference season proper has hardly yet begun, but at Easter 
the National Union of Teachers invaded the town in large 
numbers, condemned the scholarship system, and enjoyed 
the lovely weather. In July a body of Geographers will 
descend upon us from various latitudes. 

Apart from the customary amusements of the May Term, 
we are promised a novelty at an early date by the A.D.C., 
in the form of an * Old Bores’ Show,” a varicty entertainment 
to be provided almost exclusively by senior members of the 
University. It is almost unnecessary to add that the moving 
spirit is Mr. Frank Birch. Whether there are a sufficient 
number of comedians among his contemporaries to justify 
this “ still-young-at-forty ’ idea remains to be seen.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Your Campripce CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


A Doo’s SENSES. 

A spaniel puppy in my garden distinguished himself the 
other day by an unmistakable interest in the scent of a bush 
of ribes or wild currant. As he passed it, he stopped suddenly, 
as a dog stops at a sudden perception, and he began to sniff 
at the leaves and flowers. He was obviously—and ludicrously 
—puzzled. It appeared to me quite beyond argument that 
the dog noticed and was interested in the scent. It has 
been alleged again and again in books on the senses of animals 
that dogs are only aware of scents of animal origin. Certainly 
they do not apparently pay the least observable heed to the 
vibrations that delight the human nostril. A bed of asphodel 
would not divert their attention from the scent of a fox’s 
pad a quarter of an hour old. But does anyone know how 
far this is due to mere interest ? Is it likely to be true that 
a dog, with its scarcely credible sensitiveness of perception, 
is absolutely cut off from all those classes of scent that please 
men and insects ? 

* * * 
Tue Scent or Leaves. 

Personally I am inclined to believe that dogs can smell 
leaves, if not flowers. With what fussy precision spaniels, 
which are particularly addicted to eating grass, will select 
one species of grass and reject another! and they certainly 
appear to be using their noses as well as their eyes during 
the period of selection. Incidentally the green food that 
some dogs, at any rate, prefer before any other is goose- 
grass, which certainly has a faint scent even for our grosser 
perceptions, though, doubtless, it is more easily distinguished 
either by touch or sight. The chemists have attempted, 
not with complete success, to class the different smells, and 
it is doubtless possible that they differ widely enough in 
character to bear a completely different relation to the sense 
of smell in this animal or that. Small flies are drawn to 
the foctid shaft of the wild arum as the bee to the clover or 
the Red Admiral to the sedum. It may well be that the 
quality of the smell of a leaf, as in ribes or sweetbriar, is 
nearer akin to the animal smells than is any flower, and so 
perceptible to the dog. Observers need co-operation with 
the chemist or physicist for the solution of the question. We 
know already, in regard to insects, which prefer aminoid, 
indoloid and paraflinoid smells. It should be as easy to 
detect the dog’s preferences. 

* * * 7 
Our EGyptian Birps. 

A special effort is being made to save the lives of the 
warblers, especially wheatears, redstarts, swallows and 
quail, that are now limed and netted in great quantity on 
the shores of N. Africa, not least by the Nile Delta. The 
Duchess of Portland, as president of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, has written to the Egyptian Government, 
which is on the whole sympathetic. Indeed, suitable laws are 
already on the statute book, but there is no pretence of their 
observance. ‘The question is even more important for the 
agriculture of Eyypt, which is particularly liable to insect 
plagues, than to Europe, where every country owes wealth 
to the warbler and summer migrant. Since many of the 
most beneficial birds cover some 4,000 miles in their migrant 
journeys, it is obvious that their protection needs international 
co-operation. It is in such departments of common life— 
perhaps more than in politics—that a League of Nations has a 
proper scope. But it is easier to get laws passed than to 
see them administered. Even in England, which leads the 
way, a man confessed the other day to trapping 300 gold- 
finches in one field ; and hundreds of tree creepers are still 
raught by limed wires. 

* * * * 
New SaNcruaries, 

Happily our sanctuaries are growing very fast, and some 
of the newest are peculiarly interesting. One is Skokholm, 
a queer but not unattractive island off the mouth of Milford 
Ilarbour. Both this and its neighbour Skomer have been 
so thoroughly cut off from the mainland that, as in the rather 
Jarger island of Australia, peculiar varieties, if not species, 
have been developed. On these South Welsh islands a variety 
of rodent was discovered with certain unknown peculiarities, 


that may be compared with the example of the St. Kilda 
Wren. The isolation of all such islands is now permanently 
ended by the coming of the motor boat ; and artificial pro- 
tection has become a necessity. The rabbit trappers, foy 
example, have discovered Skokholm and have killed quantities 
of birds as well as rabbits with their infernal steel traps 
Bird protection matters most ; but we trust that the keeper, 
of sanctuaries for birds will not wholly forget the mammals 
We need mammal, flower, and insect reserves as well as biré 
sanctuaries. 
. * * x 

Birp WatTcHERs. 

Both the mainland and the islands of South Wales — noy 
being furnished not only with sanctuaries, but with bird 
watchers and bird perches at the lighthouses—attract rare 
birds ; and a comparatively few years ago, the quail was a 
common migrant. Why it has ceased to come no one has 
fully discovered, but probably the reason is the enormous 
slaughter of the species at the start of their migration on the 
coast of Africa. The bittern again was once not uncommon 
Most other birds have increased ; notably the peregrine, the 
chough and the raven, which exist in sufficient numbers tc 
attract the collectors and give the bird watchers of the R.S.P.B 
a lively time. One additional act of protection is needed 
Great quantities of small migrants are still killed at one of the 
lighthouses on the Pembrokeshire coast, both this month and 
again in September. This gap in their protective panoply is 
worth the attention of the R.S.P.B. 

* * * s 
* KEEPERS” AND TRaApPs. 

It is remarkable, and it is a good sign, that some of the best 
criticism on the inhumanity of trapping comes from keepers, 
** Keeper” seems to some a satirical title for whose 
profession is in large measure the art of destruction ; but 
just as Richard Jefferies emerged from sportsman into mystic 
from The Gamekeeper at Home, to The Story of Mi 
Heart, so many keepers grow progressively more and mort 
fond of the natural history of the woods. They reduce the 
size and variety of their “ larders * (where no longer the barn 
owl and the kestrel are hung) and accumulate instead a store 
of sympathetic observation. This by way of preface to a 
criticism of the steel trap received from a keeper, whose life is 
spent in singularly lovely surroundings, whose letter is 
forwarded by a landowner from one of the most charming 
of old English villages. 

. * * ™ 

This is, with some omissions, what he writes: ‘“ With 
reference to the article in the Spectator of March 24th, 1928, 
I can say nothing in favour of the use of the steel trap for 
catching rabbits, but I know of no other means of keeping 
down rats, stoats and weasels. To do this there is no necessity 
to set the trap in the open. It can always be set in either the 
rat hole or in artificially made runs covered with turf and other 
material to disguise them. If these runs are not made too 
large, there should be no danger to dogs, cats or foxes, or to 
pheasants or partridges, and it seems to me that if the height 
and breadth of the run was strictly defined it would very 
greatly diminish, if not entirely do away with the risk of 
catching animals other than vermin, which it would be 
difficult to keep down without the use of the steel trap. I see 
no necessity for its use in keeping down rabbits. On one 
estate I managed in the Eastern Counties they used to sell 
thousands, and these were all caught with ferrets and nets.” 

* * * * 


men 


If any one week or day of the English year is more lovely 
than any other it is now, when the leaf is breaking on late: 
flowering trees and the blossom anticipates the leaf on early- 
flowering trees. To take just one or two examples of each : 
the quicks and chestnuts are at their prettiest and loveliest 
in leafage ; and the pears, plums and wild cherries are domes of 
bridal white. At the same time the early spring flowers 
primrose, anemone, Lent lily and celandine, continue tc 
bloom even more profusely. The base of the hedgerow is 
white with opening kex and stitchwort and most of the 
newly arrived warblers are in song and swallows on the wing. 


W. Rracn JTrewas, 
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Letters to 


] rT * Tse 

N.F.U. AND BROADCASTING 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.} 
Sin,—The National Farmers’ Union rejoinder to Sir W. 
Beach Thomas will not impose on readers who saw the 
criticism of the N.F.U. in the Countryman to which Sir 
William refers. Those who did not may be interested in the 
following extract concerning the absurd resolution it sent to 
the Press :— 

“The full wording of the resolution was so inept that the Times 
and other papers modified it. But before that there had been a 
breathing of fire and slaughter over the telephone to the B.B.C. and 
attempts to intimidate it by threats of ‘ questions in the House of 
Commons,’ not to speak of an arrogant. proposal that the N.F.U. 
should examine the MSS. of Talks before they were delivered! 
That only a few of the many acknowledged authorities who, at the 
instance of the Ministry of Agriculture, have spoken over the 
Wireless on rural subje ts have farmed on commercial lines, that 
some of the men of most agricultural insight from Jethro Tull to 
Arthur Young are not associated with agricultural money-making 
does not matter very much. What does matter is the assumption 
of humourless persons in positions of responsibility at Bedford 
Square that, in a country of 37,000,000, of which the rural popula- 
tion numbers 7,000,000, the men more or less associated with land 
1,000,000, the farmers themselves 300,000 and the farmers who care 
enough about the organization of their calling to pay their N.F.U. 
subscriptions less than 100,000, nobody shall be allowed to express 

| on our chief industry and the welfare of Rural England 
but farmers or persons whose MSS. have been blue-pencilled by or 
written to the approval of the N.F.U.! The grotesqueness of the 
proposal might be developed by recalling the fact that whether it 

e agricultural machines, manures, varieties of seeds or methods, 
the agricultural industry has been, throughout its history, largely 
indebted for invention and improvement to men who were not 
farmers at all. For even their Union, farmers had to go to school to 
the labourers.” 

It is not only Sir William Beach Thomas who has told the 
N.F.U, that it has made itself ridiculous. Sir Henry Rew and 
farmers writing in the most largely circulated of the agricul- 
tural weeklies have done the same thing. This criticism 
follows upon plain speaking about the N.F.U. by Sir Horace 
Plunkett (Unionist), Sir Francis Acland (Liberal), and the 
Scottish Farmer (Independent), a London morning journal 
(Unionist), the writer of a recent paper at the Farmers’ Club, 
and the author of the newest book on the agricultural situation, 
Latter Day Rural England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE RoyAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


THE 
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BUY BRITISH GOODS 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—For some years past the slogan ‘** Buy British Goods ” 
has been dinned into our ears, and thrust under our eyes, 
until we cannot make a simple purchase without much heart- 
searching. It would, I am sure, be gratifying to many— 
certainly to me—if the Spectator, whose opinions on political 
economy justly hold a position of almost undisputed authority, 
would explain how one should act, and why, in a particular 
case. 

The writer is proposing to buy a typewriter, and is offered 
one of foreign make for £7 and another of apparently equal 
efficiency but of British manufacture for more than double 
the price. The purchase of this machine will not in any 
way diminish the earning of any ‘ type-writist,” for the 
writer has not hitherto employed one, and has no intention 
of so doing. The writer, as a convinced Free Trader, can- 
not see that the foreigner has any choice except to take his 
payment, not incash, but in the form of some British manufac- 
tured article or some British service, and that under such 
circumstances any injury is done to British Trade: for the 
balance in the writer's pocket will only be there nominally 
while actually fructifying for the benefit of the bank in which 
it is lodged. But the puzzle doesn’t end there. Many of the 
writer's friends and business correspondents write to him 
on typewriters of foreign make, and drive about in motor 
ears never built in England, and yet are firm believers in 
Fair Trade, Protection, Imperial Preference and Safeguarding 
of Industries. Now if their consciences do not prick them— 
“and Brutus was an honourable man ’’——why should the writer 
look upon “ Buy British Goods” as anything other than adver- 
tising bluff—although as a matter of fact he does, whenever 
he can, refuse articles of foreign make, even at a loss to his 


the Editor 


pocket, and only too frequently with the result that he gcts 
an imperfect article? British goods can be the best in the 
world: too often they are defective from pure carelessness. 

Well, Sir, resolve me the puzzle. How can the Protectionist 
with a good conscience drive about in a foreign motor car 
while the Free Trader, ‘ moithered *’ by a slogan, hesitates 
to buy a foreign typewriter ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CONSCIENCE STRICKEN. 

[Being Free Traders in principle we fully agree with the 
doctrine that goods must ultimately be paid for by goods. 
If the doctrine were not true the problem of paying our debt 
to America would be far simpler than it is; the difficulty 
arises because though the payment must ultimately be in 
America puts up a high tariff wall against the 
importation of our goods. We have never, however, clung 
to a pedantic interpretation of Free Trade. When the preser- 
vation of certain industries is necessary for the safety of the 
nation we would not hesitate to protect them. No doubt 
the cost of living will be to that extent raised, but the price 
is worth paying. There may be exceptions, however, to the 
general rule that Protection means higher prices, for moral 
energy, inventiveness, and the will to succeed—such is the 
spirit of man 
rule. We think it has done so in the British motor industry. 
We have been living in such a shattered and uncertain world 
since the War that it is probably necessary in a sense in which 


goods, 


may prove more powerful than an economic 


it never was before—since formerly we could safely follow 
the line of least resistance and buy in the cheapest markets— 
to help the Empire towards the ideal of being a self-supporting 
entity. For this reason we should personally prefer a British 
typewriter or a British motor car to a foreign one. Both 
typewriters and motor cars are produced by British industries 
that are essential. The poor man, however, could hardly 
be expected to pay double the price in pursuit of his ideal. 
That is a matter for his principles or his purse, or both.—~ 
Ep. Spectator.] 


BOARDING SCHOOL OR DAY SCHOOL? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

S1r,—A large part of the cost of the boarding-schools is borne 
by the day-schools, and the demand by one of your corre- 
spondents for evidence of the “ alleged superiority of the day- 
boy over the boarder’ may justify a reminder of the fact. 
Nine out of ten boys at secondary schools—the figure is 
approximate—are day-boys, and it is not untrue to say that 
numerically we have an almost universal day-school system, 
whether we “ deserve *’ it or not—what, by the way, did Mr. 
Roxburgh mean by this word ? And the day-schools have a 
pedigree at least as long and honourable as that of the 
boarding-schools: they, too, have ** sprung out of our soil.” 
But, for reasons which are social as well as educational, the 
powerful minority of boarding-schools has first pick of boys 
and masters in this country and a direct comparison between 
them and the day-schools is thereby made inequitable. 

In Bordeaux or Hamburg or Philadelphia it is normal fot 
all the best as well as all the average boys to attend the local 
day-school. But the more prosperous and more self-sacrificing 
professional and other solid middle-class people of Liverpool 
or Birmingham or London send their boys to Rugby or Stowe 
—and the day-schools are deprived of their natural leaders. 
Not one in twenty—probably not one in a hundred—of the 
best men entering the teaching profession from Oxford or 
Cambridge or some other University would take an appoint- 
ment in a day-school if he could have a post in a Public School, 
The boarding-schools have every initial advantage: if they 
are great schools—and few deny their greatness—they have 
every reason for it, and they ought not to complain if some- 
times they are reminded of what they cost and who has to 
pay. They may be worth what they cost, but the onlooker’s 
admiration is at least as much demanded by the fine work 
done by the day-schools under far more difficult conditions. 

If Mr. Tootell wants evidence of what the day-school can 
do, he must go back at least fifty years before comparison can 
be fair. A copy of Who's Who of about twenty-five years ago 
or the Dictionary of National Biograp&y will supply material 
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for what he asks; and even as things are to-day, a fair answer 
could be made.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. M. Icey. 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND HER LOVER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,—I have read with much interest Mr. Richard Church's 
review of George Eliot's Family Life and Letters, by Arthur 
Paterson. Evidently he does not share in the “ modern 
aversion from her work and character which he so justly 
says is merely “a sign of our debility.” But what is the 
ground for this aversion? Virginia Woolf, in her brilliant 
centenary article on George Eliot in the Times Literary 
Supplement, remarked how little we know of George Eliot 
herself. That is the truth. The British literary public 
knows next to nothing about the real George Eliot, for the 
simple reason that her husband and biographer, Mr. Cross, 
with conventional notions of what was fit and unfit for the 
public ear, pruned her letters of all that was self-revealing, 
and carefully closed and sealed every door that future 
biographers might try to open. The public fell back on the 
stuffed figure of a Sibyl seated on her tripod receiving com- 
plaisantly the fatuous worship of her devotees, and it has 
proceeded to prejudge her books and condemn them without, 
in many cases, taking the trouble to read them. The stuffed 
figure does not even remotely resemble the real woman. 
George Eliot was painfully diffident and humble, and with her 
“fierce logical mind *’ judged herself and her work with a 
disinterested severity that no amount of adoration was able to 
soften. She had a constitutional reserve which she could 
rarely break through in her letters. Those who pierced the 
veil loved her devotedly, and found her as adorable as her own 
Maggie Tulliver. 

The real woman is being given to the public only in bits. 
Miss Haldane has in part revealed the vivid life of the 
passionate young woman when she was sub-editor of the 
Westminster Review. Mr. Arthur Paterson, by a touch here 
and there, has added to the likeness. But the full real life 
is yet to be written, and when it is, it will show us George Eliot, 
not so much as “a symbol of Victorian intensity of purpose 
and intellectual seriousness,” but as a great spirit of the new 
age in which we are now living. ‘ Shall we say, Let the ages 
try the spirits? . . . Nay, we are the beginning of the ages,” 
she wrote of her Mordecai, forgetting herself. The words 
are true of herself. The Victorians loved her books in spite 
of their disapproval of herself. The next generation treated 
her as parents are always treated by their children when they 
are beginning to grow up. We wait to see her step forth 
clothed in warm flesh and blood, and then her books will 
be acknowledged once for all as masterpieces of English 
literature. 

Meanwhile, her name is being kept alive by simple people 
who care nothing for literary fashions, who make noclaims 
to possess a correct literary taste. A crowd of unlearned old 
women in any English village will listen breathlessly while 
Adam Bede is read aloud to them ; those who depend on the 
public libraries continue to demand The Miil on the Floss ; 
and those who have read hardly anything but the English 
Bible and The Pilgrim’s Progress keep a warm place for 
Silas Marner. And lest it be said that the common folk 
are no judges, I may remind the British critic that George 
Eliot is appreciated in Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan ; 
and that in France a succession of critics, Emile Montégut, 
Edmund Scherer, Count de Vogué, Proust, have given her a 
supreme place, Vogué placing her even above Tolstoi and 
Tourgenieff, whom he greatly admired. 

There is one matter that will always divide opinion, and 
that is her relation to George Henry Lewes. Mr. Richard 
Church says that is “‘ a spectacle to move us to reverence.” 
Do those who do easily to-day what George Eliot did in the 
strictest period of Victorianism realize what it cost the 
most tender and sensitive of women? If human souls are 
made by suffering accepted and offered, then surely George 
Eliot found herself in an anonymous relation which enabled 
her to put forth the best that was in her. Those who wanted 
to defend the woman always blamed the man. George 
Ilenry Lewes had no justice done to him at all by the solid 
Victorians. His versatility and lightness of touch showed 
nothing but a frivolous nature. When George Eliot comes 


ae, 


into her own her lover also will win a tribute that would have 
been given to him spontaneously had he lived to-day insteaq 
of yesterday.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES GARDNER, 

* Dorlcote,”’ Millfield Lane, N.6. 


THE TRAPPING OF RABBITS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—After reading the two letters from Cornwall on rabbit. 
trapping in your last week’s issue, I venture to think one from 
a very different region of the same county may be of interest, 

In the St. Ives neighbourhood there is a fair amount of 
moorland ground scattered with houses and cottages, isolated 
or in groups. Rabbit-catching by means of steel tooth trap 
and running wire noose was prevalent, and the sight of 
bunnies with broken paws and bulging eyes, in horrid token 
of the agony thus caused, was common in the shops to the 
discomfort of sensitive souls. However, it was the terrible 
toll in pet cats and dogs among the residents which caused 
some of us, who were more or less new to the district, to 
feel we must tackle the situation. We bought large quantities 
of the penny R.S.P.C.A. stop-knot noose, or 
Snare,” and gave them to the local ironmongers, at the same 
time gaining their kindly interest in our scheme. We then 
advertised in the local Press that any trappers bringing a 
steel tooth trap to these shops would receive its cash equiva. 
lent in Humane Snares, with the result that an encouraging 
number of these instruments of torture were handed over. 

One of us spoke at the Boys’ Council School on the subject 
and ceremoniously handed a Humane Snare to the head 
boy, whose sympathy seemed much aroused. By wood 
fortune this fine lad shortly became known to fame as the 
chief footballer of the place, and to his promise of speaking 
a word for Brer Rabbit among his admirers that long: 
euffering rodent no doubt owes a distinct bettering in the 
method of his death. This happened about two years ago, 
and we are told by the ironmongers that the popular demand 
for the Humane Snare, which they now stock on trade terms, 
has steadily increased. 

May I, as a regular subscriber to the Spectator, take this 
opportunity of thanking you for the wise and helpful ventila- 
tion you have given to various aspects of the cruelty problem ? 

With prophetic spiritual insight Cicero said: “* No cruelty 
ts useful.” At this later age might we not courageously 
say: “ All cruelty for selfish ends, whether commercia! or 
sporlive, is an abomination © ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. K. F. THorn ey, 
Si. Ives, Cornwall. Ifon. Sec., R.S.P.C.A. 


LIVE HORSE EXPORT TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I read with much interest Mr. A. M. F. Cole's letter in 
the Spectator of April 7th, on the “ Export of Horses for 
Butchery.” I most enthusiastically give my heartiest support 
for ** The Humane Slaughter Bill” before Parliament, which, 
I believe, includes the prohibition of export of worn-out and 
unfit horses. Surely we can be a bit more humane in this 
civilized country of ours, and see to it that these poor animals, 
after a life of loyal obedience to the call of their masters, are 
not so barbarously handed over to the dealer who possibly 
gives no thought for the cruel suffering of the animals, 
I spent a holiday visiting the cities of Spain in September 
last and saw my first—and last—bull fight. I remained in 
the building but fifteen minutes and witnessed the most 
revolting piece of cruelty to a horse. The senseless butchery 
of a poor worn-out horse by an infuriated and suffering bull, 
to the apparent enjoyment of thousands of spectators, flushed 
me with indignation. In reading your article of last week I 
asked myself, is it possible that some of these poor horses, 
so horribly butchered and lacerated, come from our shores ? 
Let me sincerely hope not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gowanlea, Bellshill, Scotland. 

[We understand that experiments have recently been 
made in padding the bull-fight horses to prevent goring. 
This is apparently held to be a humane measure, but in our 
opinion it is not of much consequence. An old, worn-out 
horse is likely to sustain internal injuries from the shock of a 
bull’s impact which are just as painful as external wounds, 
if not so harrowing to watch,.—Eb. Spectator.] 


** Humane 


GAavIN BLackin. 
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youTH AND THE NEW PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir.—It is strange how we clders look at the matter from our 

own point of view and neglect one far more important, that 

of the young. The generation now growing up 

in history ; it has seen a war which changed the face of the 

world ; it has seen a great and widespread decline in authority, 


is unique 


from princes and parliaments down to homes: it has seen 
an unparalleled individualism, from literature and art down to 
the film star and the breaker of records: it has seen amazing 

the break-up of the atom is intoxi- 
what must it be to those just entering 


achievements in science 
eating to greyvbeards : 
on their inheritance ? 
What do these voung people think of the Praver Book 
Rubrics, of Reservation, of the 
upon partly in 


controversy ? of the 
Epiclesis? They look 
wonder, partly with amusement, as outside their province. 


these matters 


will grow up to take an interest in 


They, or at 


Can we expect that they 
them ? Honestly, we 
them, are learning to look upon the Bible as revealing how God 


cannot. least some of 
has been and is working out His mighty plan for the redemption 
of mankind. But what of the Prayer Book? Until it is 
presented to them afresh, as part of that divine plan, our 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Gorvon Wricut, 


young people will leave it to their elders. 
Chichester. Cc. 


SPEED OF MOTOR COACHES 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
§ir.- Probably all of your readers will agree with Mr. J. A. 
Fletcher's letter which appeared on April 14th so far as 
the speed of motor coaches is concerned. The administration 
of the law is made ridiculous when public advertisements 
announce speeds in excess of the legal maximum. 

But Mr. Fletcher will, I hope, find no sympathy in the 
method he proposes to adopt to check this evil. The object 
of all road users should be to do all in their power to accelerate 
traffic. Perhaps Mr. Fletcher has not suffered the annoyance 
of being held up for miles on a narrow road by some self- 
righteous and timid driver who thinks that no one has a 
right to pass him (or probably her), because his speed is 
the legal maximum. 

Incidentally, Mr. Fletche 
guide when he says that if you refuse to allow motor coaches 
to overtake * the law is on your side.” Under the Highways 
Act of 1835, Section 78, it is an offence wilfully to obstruct 
the passage of any other user of a highway.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Guy F. Jounson, 

9 Wellington Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


shows himself a dangerous 


FAITH AND FASTING 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sim,—-There is a force and energy that we all dissipate un- 
knowingly, by continued eating under minor complaints. If 
we could unconditionally accept Mr. F. Yeats-Brown’s terms 
in his article on Fasting, of thinking for ourselves, of learning 
to care intelligently for and control our bodies as trained 
mechanics tend their less intricate machines, what a flood of 
vitality would be released in the world—a vitality and clear- 
headedness which could be brought to bear more victoriously 
upon the multifarious problems of social and economic life. 

And by sequence, many of those problems would solve them- 
selves. The children of rightly eating people would have 
cleaner heritage ; they would be taught from early childhood 
to regard the body, not as something to be gratified always ; 
not puritanically as dross, too sullying to the soul to be even 
accepted wholesomely ; but as a vehicle carrying them through 
the years to joys and beauties which are intensified by the 
strength derived from complete bodily harmony. 

But this harmony can never be attained without a little 
self-denial, This is the difliculty ; people who are most self- 
sacrificing for others, seldom think their own bodies are worth 
troubling about. 

The old prophets in these hot lands made biological laws 
which are still observed, but only partially. The season of 
Ramadan has just ended. During all that period, when the 
organs of the bedy are supposed to be using up accumulated 
toxins, thus naturally purifying it, more food has been con- 
sumed than usual, The Arabs got up every morning at one, 


two, or three o'clock to squeeze in another meal before the 


light came; they gorged on meat, eggs. potatoes, and cakes 
soggy with syrup and grease, all because of the world-wide 


meal ¢ 


v for a specified tim The original 


superstition that one becomes weak and faint on one 


day. even though it is cn 


benefits are lost, and in their place come impaired digestions. 





Yet even so these men seem strong If under such abuse their 
bodies work for them weil, how much more will it do for us 
under fair conditions ” 

With the modern fine knowledge of surgery to app to 


accidents. eatin so that their blood-streams are 


and peo ) 





pure and disease-resisting, what a foundation om which to build 


up a New Race! What a fund of money could be released to 
endow buildings with pictures, libraries with books, cities with 
gardens, poor homes with comforts ! 

Last Sunday I terminated a week's fas! \ slight headache 
for several days had been my signal. Why ignore it? It 
was obviously trying to tell ine something, for headaches are 


practically unknown to me. From Sunday evening until the 
following Sunday at noon I tasted nothing but the juice of 
oranges and drank copiously of cold water. 

and so 


It was my firsi experience in the nature of an experi- 


nent. As each day came, I expected to feel wobbly 
Instead, 


I seemed unable to tire myself, even though 


inside, 
dizzy on rising suddenly. energy and exubcrance 
flowed into me; 


headache 


I walked and exercised as usual; the vanished ; 
my spirits rose, and though it sounds slightly fanatical, a 
feeling of wonderful elation came. 

This is how it affected me. Of course, I had a glorious sun 
to bathe in every day. which may have, in fact must have, 
By Sunday my appetite was excellent; [ looked 
and that 


and lettuce, 


helped. 
st 


forward all the morning to the breaking of my fast, 
doil’s house meal of brown bread and butter. fruit 
was a positive and unique delight. 

There may be those who misunderstand the ery for simpler 
food, thinking that we who are interested in dietetic: 
epicurean joys. 


scorn 
This is entirely wrong; it is a legitimate, 
physiological necessity to love one’s food, for it is in the 
relish of it that the right digestive juices are secreted. The 
point lies in learning to enjoy natural food, not food that has 
been falsely flavoured by condiments and pickles. The palate 
is ** bluffed * into appetite by the piquancy of these insidious 
things, 

I feel reborn after my fast. 
pleasure to see the Spectator giving notice to this all-important 
It will take 


Mr. Shaw's hopes of 


and one is then in danger of overeating. 
And now it is an immense 


a long time to come, but some dav we 
a maturity 


subject. 
shall realize virile and in- 
telligent for a much greater length of time than is the usual 
span now.--I am, Sir, &c., 


Victoria College, 


Ruona Haszanp., 


Alevandria, Egypt. 


* EUGENIC ” CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 
Sir, —May I venture to hope that vou will protest in your 
influential columns against the misuse of the term 


” 


* eugenic 
for all the promiscuous children that unbalanced people are 
bringing into the world ? 


Two well-known women have both desired to have a child 


** without marriage ties ““--and our daily Press, for some 
reason impossible to fathom, insists upon calling these 
unfortunate children ** eugenie babies.” 

In plain English, of course, Eugenics means simply that 


every child should be * well-born ™ mentally, 
morally and in the widest sense of the word socially —i.e., 
that no child ought to be handicapped at birth in any of 
Whereas these so-called 
are very severely handicapped socially by having an illegiti- 
mate father 
in any sense of parental responsibility 
distorted one and both parents 
Since Britain is over-populated, surely we 
against the production of dysgenic babies—and especially 
against having the Science of Eugenics, and the Eugenics 
Society, brought into disrepute by having them misnamed 
in our Press.—I am, Sir, &c. 

URSULA 
One of the Hon. Sees., Hugenies Society, 

High Elms, Farnborough, Flrent. 


physically, 


these directions. ‘eugenic babies * 
and in their heredity by having a father lacking 
a mother with a very 
with no social sense whatever. 

may protest 


GRANT Derr, 
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TRUE HOMECROFTING 

[To the Editor of the Sepecrxron.] 
Sin,—I have been vastly interested in your championship 
of this scheme, and -the more so since I have before me a 
successful experiment, if so one may call an arrangement 
which has stood for a thousand years and was the first and 
only one attempted. 

I write from a corner of Africa in which progress and 
civilization are all but unknown. Here a broad and shallow 
valley is pent in by the natural defence of great hills, volcanic 
in origin, and here an ancient tribe lives in ease and comfort, 
sufficient unto themselves. 

In older days this people built their homes on rocky 
eminenccs the better to defend them against the not infrequent 
depredations of less happier tribes. Now, in the comparative 
safety which a stable and uninterfering Government has 
brought, they have moved down to live among their 
herds and crops. 

In the valley are many wells and one or two small lakes, 
while from the hills fall springs of sweet clear water. During 
the rains the low-lying land is flooded and forms an ideal 
soil for growing cotton from which their scanty clothes are 
made. There is pasturage and to spare for all their herds, 
and grain grows a-plenty. From a claylike soil found in the 
hills they make the black “ burmahs” in which water is 
carried to the home, and from the same material they build 
the walls of their thatch-roofed houses. From hides they make 
their neat and hard-wearing sandals. In good years native 
beer is made from the full grain; in scanty years they do 
without. The whole is ruled over by a Sultan who settles 
out of hand the few minor disputes that arise. 

IIow pleasant it is here to sit for awhile among a people 
who ask nothing of life but that they may live, love, and 
die in peace ; who know nothing of high finance, trade disputes, 
Prayer Book Revision, and Leagues of Nations ; and at whose 
gate all men are guests! 

This, I imagine, Sir, is true homecrofting: to live on 
the land, by the land, for the land. And here it is drawing 
to its close. Soon education, save the mark! will lay its 
hand upon one more contented people, and we shall find in 
this fair place a race of clerks, the while in England, at the 
other end of Progress, many of us struggle to get back to 
homecroft.—I am, Sir, &ce., Ifakiw Basia, 


PREPOSITIONS 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sin,-—-This letter is intended to be provocative in a good 
sense. In an editorial note to a letter printed in a recent 
issue you write: “.. . our statement of the backwardness 
of commercial flying in England is mild compared to that 
of experts such as Captain Guest.” Should you not have 
written, “compared with” ? An error of this kind grates 
on a sensitive ear like a false quantity in prosody or a discord 
in music. ‘‘ Compared with” should be written where the 
objects of comparison are of a like nature: ‘ compare to” 
when they are of different nature. One compares a brave 
man fo a lion: but one says “ compared with his neighbour 
he is a hero.” In the former instance the preposition refers 
to the “ par” signifying resemblance: in the latter it refers 
to the “com” and indicates standard. 

There is a similar error often found in connexion with the 
word “correspond.” If it means communicate, it should be 
followed by the preposition ‘* with ”—referring to the “ cor” 
——thus, “Mr. Brown said he had corresponded with Mr. 
Jones’: but if it alludes to the adaptation of one thing to 
another, “to” is the proper preposition. ‘The tale as I 
heard it from Mr. Brown does not correspond to the facts *"— 
one could never say “respond with,” and, in this sense, 
correspond is really an amplification of the essential idea of the 
word as used. 

Another frequent error occurring oftener south than north 
of the Tweed is “ different to ” instead of “ different from ” ; 
and curiously enough more of a Scottish than an English 
error, I think, is “ differed with.” ‘“ Mr. Black differed with 
me in politics” is wrong: “ differed from me” is correct. 
The very idea of difference is separation, not union, 


ne 


Very few people put the proper preposition after the word 
*“ averse,” perhaps because they confuse it with “ adverse s 
but the ene means “ to turn from ”’ and the other “ to turn to.” 
The resultant meaning may be after all the same, and that 
may have led to the confusion and consequent error. The 
English version of the Bible (both A.V. and R.V.) is correet— 
“men averse from war” (Micah ii. 8), which, of course, 
signifies ‘**men adverse to war.” Yet I fancy that eighty 
per cent. of our literary men are in the habit of writing * to ” 
instead of ** from” after * averse.”°—I am, Sir, &e., 

PERNICKETY, 

[We would remind our correspondent that no less an 
authority than Mr. H. W. Fowler, in Modern English Usage, 
writes: ‘ That different can only be followed by from and 
and not fo is a SuPeRsTITION. Not only is fo found in writers 
of all ages (O.E.D.); the principle on which it is rejected 
involves a hasty and _ ill-defined generalization.’-—Ep 
Spectator.] 


BRITISH SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL AT 

MARSEILLES 
[To the Editor of the Srpucraron.] 
Sir,— After a period extending over some years, there has 
now been completed in this important city and port the 
Queen Alexandra Memorial Hospital (formerly known as the 
** Marseilles British Merchant Seamen’s Hospital”’). I therefore 
venture to seek the hospitality of vour columns in order that 
I may express the heartfelt gratitude of all concerned to those 
many good friends whose generosity has achieved the completion 
of this work. 

The final sum of £5,000 required for the completion of the 
fabric and the equipment of the wards was received in the 
spring of last year, and on September 2nd the first patient 
was admitted. Since that date continuous demands have 
been made for the treatment of the sick and injured both in 
the general and in the private wards. On New Year's Day, 
1928, the entire control and administration of this hospital 
was entrusted to the care of the Seamen’s Hospital Society of 
Greenwich, so that the Queen Alexandra Memorial Hospital 
in Marseilles has become the seventh branch of that ancient 
and trusted Corporation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SPENCER §. Dickson, 
H1.M. Consul-Generak 
1.M. Consulate-General, Marseilles. 


Poetry 
The Jolly Tinker 


THERE was once a tinker who used to sing, 
As he jogged along in his caravan, 

* If the King is a man, God save the King, 
But if only a king, God save the man!” 


No dog in the world had teeth so white, 
No stag in the world had eyes so brown 3; 
And anyone wanting a stand-up fight 
Iiad only to throw him their challenge down. 


And from Berwick-on-Tweed to the Sussex Weald, 
And from Flamborough Head to Carnarvon Bay, 
He would gather from any good roost or field 
Fresh stock for his pot at the close of day— 


A capon from here, or a duck from there, 
Or a pheasant or two, if his luck was in ; 

For helping himself to good honest fare 
Ile never considered a grievous sin. 


And anything tasty that might accrue 

He would add, with the onion that never fails 
To give the right flavour to any stew 

Concocted in England, or Scotland, or Wales. 
And after his supper he still would sing, 

As he went to bed in his caravan : 
“Tf the King is a man, God save the King, 

But if only a king, God save the man!” 


CHARLES DALMON, 
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| A GAME RANGER ON SAFARI 











| By A. BLAYNEY PERCIVAL 
“i ; Author of “A Game Ranger's Notebook.” 
as 4 e 
we } Edited with an Introduction by E, D, Cumine. 
* A great store of entertaining information of the smaller wild animals which abound in Kenya, 
at 4 together with notes on trekking and camping. “ The Game Ranger’s pen has a humorous way 
ae ; with it that lends delight to its informing pages.”—/orning Post. Illustrated. 15/- net 
mn 

| 
° THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION NOW READY 


The Madness of Monty 


‘ By ROBERT KEABLE 




















of ‘Author of “ Simon Called Peter,” etc. 

al “Probably the most interesting and provocative of all his novels. Monty is certainly 
a good to meet.”—Mr. Ratrn Srravs in the Sunday Times. 7/6 net 
il, 


ROBESPIERRE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


“Jt handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belloc’s skill, his vast knowledge of this subject, and his unequalled power of 
bringing the past to life again.”—Saturday Review. With new Introduction. 12/6 net 


THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


By H. G. DANIELS 


“By far the best book yet written on Germany since the Armistice. Demands close attention."—Daily Telegraph. 
15/- net 


PT a NN nd 


THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE 
THEOLOGY 


Now Ready 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS By the 


FORGIVENESS By the Rev. H. R. MACKINTOSH, Rey. OLIVER C. QUICK, Canon of Carlisle 
D.Phil., D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Cathedral. 
a : “We commend this book for its ability, thoughtful- 
“ That rare book whose every sentence is the careful ness, timeliness and moderation.”"—Expository Times. 
product of the richly stored mind.”—Bookman, Second Impression 


Second Impression. 





Ready Next Month 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


By the Rev. Principal WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A., D.D. 
Author of “ The Christian Doctrine of Man,” “ The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament,” etc. 
10/6 net each 
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The Guineahen 


tThe Guineahen’s ery is ** Come back ! 


In days when petticoats were bunchy 
And lavender was laid 

In silks as stiff as pride, yet serunchy, 
There lived a little maid 

Whose foolish heart was wont to hover 
And flutter light as rhyme, 

Yet could not settle on a lover 

For any length of time. 


So though she smiled on Dick and Harry 
And Tom, from day to day, 

If any of them wished to marry 

She bade him go away. 

Yet, when he'd turned a flouted shoulder 
She’d sob—* Alas ! Alack ! 

I rather wish I had been bolder! 

Come back! Come back! Come back!” 


Come back !”) 


If fond returning lover kissed her 

Behind the parlour door, 

She'd say, ** I love you as a sister— 

I'll try to love you more!” 

But if her courage she could muster 

‘To kiss him, sure enough 

Her lips would whisk like housewife’s dustcr 
Removing specks of fluff. 


The days went on, and still she bustled 
From time o’ fetching milk 

Till evening, and her heart-beats rustled 
Her gown of mottled silk. 

To lovers she was ever fickle, 

Yet longed to say the word 

Fill Father Time mislaid his sickle 

And turned her to a bird. 


You've maybe heard her plaintive stutter, 


Her desolating scritch, 


You've seen her mottled feathers flutter 
Distraughtly down the ditch: 


When wiser birds their loves 
You've heard her cry, 


are billing, 


* Alack !”’ 


(To emphasize that she is willing) 


* Come back ! 


Come back! 


Come back!” 


Barbara Evurpyan Topp, 


Athens 


Harmsworth's History of the World. 


ls. 2d. each.) 
Iv is sincerely to be hoped that Messrs. Harmsworth will 
find it possible to print in book-form the admirable series 
of articles that have been appearing in their History of the 
World on Hellenic life and culture, and to illustrate this book 
with every one of the pictures which now so vividly kindle 
the text. Such a book would not only prove a most valuable 
guide to those beginning to study this epoch, but would be 
a truce delight to such as already realize, in head and heart 
alike, the unpayable debt which all art and literature owe, 
and will for ever owe, to that epiphany of genius which, 
for a century and a half, shone among the olive trees of Attica. 

Of all the articles here appearing, those of Professor Percy 
Gardner and Professor F, A. Wright are the most important, 
for they concentrate on Athens, and Athens is immeasurably 
our greatest creditor of all the States of Hellas. Attica itself, 
geographically, contains an acreage much less than that of 
Yorkshire, and a population of freemen which never probably 
reached a hundred thousand, but it was from the capital of 
that country that there streamed forth during this period that 
living water of drama, of philosophy, and of art which consti- 
tutes our debt to Greece. With the exception of Homer 
(whose nationality is uncertain), of Pindar, and of Aristotle, 
the entire wealth bequeathed by Hellas to the world is 
Athenian. It must be remembered, too, that for nearly the 
whole of the fifth century B.c., when this radiant splendour 
Was at its brightest, Athens was almost invariably at war. 
Conscription was universal, the greatest dramatist of all 
time, Aeschylus, served at Marathon and Salamis, Sophocles 
Was « General and Socrates a private in the infantry, but 


Parts 11, 12, 13. 


neither wars their disasters, neither the rise nor fall 
of the Athenian Empire, impeded the blossoming of this unique 


The A 


nor 
flower. thenians as a people were demoniacally possessed 
by two instincts, namely intellectual curiosity and the 
adoration of beauty. Following these wherever they led, 
Athens fulfilled, seemingly without effort, her superb destiny 
as the leader of all subsequent seekers after knowledge and 
ioveliness. 

It must, however, 
the glory of the gods were 


be questioned whether religion and 
in any real sense the inspirers, 
as Professor Gardner suggests, of Athenian art, or whether 
it was not almost entirely beauty and the glory of Athens 
which evoked it. The hierarchy of Olympus in the fifth 
eentury were not a very edifying lot, and we find that 
Plato, a little later, recommends that the stories of their loose 
loves and hellish hates should not be taught in schools. 
Athens disapproved of excess of wantonness, not because 
Zeus did not like it, but because it unfitted her young citizens 
for that perfection of mind and body which was the first duty 
of man: there was nothing morally taboo except what injured 
his service to the State. For religion, in our sense of the word, 
we must look rather to the most Holy Mysteries of Eleusis, 
than to the splendour lavished on the temples of the 
The very robe of the great statue of Athene in the Parthenon, 
wrought by Pheidias out of pure gold, was not consccratedly 
hers, but the State's, and in the Peloponnesian war it was 
reckoned as convertible into ships and wages for sailors if 
necessity arose, Nor was it primarily for the glory of Athene, 
but for the glory of Athens and of beauty, that the young 
knights rode up Acropolis Hill on her birthday, and were 
immortalized in the frieze of her temple. Church and State, 


gs rds. 
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EMDEN 


A GREAT NAVAL EPIC 
PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN 





The story of the famous raiding cruiser ‘‘ Emden,’’ whose activities at the commencement of the war, here 
related by one of the ship’s officers, set the world wondering. Still fresh in the minds of most people are 
the exploits of the “‘ Emden”: the chasing of merchant ships in the Indian Ocean; the boarding of the 
vessels, the transhipment of the crews, the sinkings; the clever avoidance of enemy warships; the final encounter 
iy the Australian cruiser “‘ Sydney.” The account of the last running fight with the “‘ Sydney ”’ is thrilling to 
a degree. 
This book constitutes one of the most enthralling and remarkable war records ever penned. 

With Illustrations and Maps. 12/6 net, 
Daily Telegraph: ‘A book which has real value.” 
Scotsman: ‘‘ Uncommonly readable.” 
Manchester Guardian: “A stirring narrative.” 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND 


MARION CRAN’S new book ranks worthily with her widely read and well-known successes, “‘ The Garden of 
Ignorance,”’ “‘ The Garden of Experience,” “ The Story of my Ruin,” “ The Gardens of Good Hope,”’ etc., 
etc. Here Marion Cran takes us back to the tender company of the Only-Woman-in-the-World, grown up 
now, with a wonderful singing voice—to the progress of the garden around her “ Ruin” in the Weald; the 
friends who meet there, the story of the Red Periwinkle, the dream bench in the “ green room,” all the romance 
and poetry of an English Garden. In telling of the growth of the National Gardens Movement, she strikes a 
full deep note of sympathy and of help for the Town Dwellers and the little Town gardens. No one who 
reads the story of the imprisoned wild cherry or the lost snowball tree will be able to resist the sure and magic 
touch of her humour and pathos, and her deep real knowledge of the things that grow. ‘‘ The Joy of the 
Ground ”’ is a book for garden lovers. Ready shortly. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. Too long have the 
advocates of Birth Control been allowed to hold the undivided attention of the public. But here is a book 
in which their position is attacked on rational and scientific grounds, without any religious or moral bias, and 
with a wealth of data and shrewd judgment. More particularly does it prove that Birth Control is not and 
cannot be a solution of the present problem of over-population and suggests the only right method of tackling 
this vexed question. 7/6 net. 
Spectator: “A slashing attack.” 
Aberdeen Press: ‘‘ Will be read with keen interest.’ 








THROUGH A LAND OF PROMISE: 


Wi th Gun, Car and Camera in the Heart of Northern Austra! 
By MICHAEL TERRY, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, F.RCI, hater of 
Act ss Unknown Australia.” Dem y 8vo. ‘Ilustrated. 7/6 net. 

The author of “Across Unknown Ausiralia” here gives an 
account of another remarkable journey undertaken in the heart 
of Northern Austr alia. This book is of great value to those 
who are int ed in the exploitation of this immense land of 
promi 


LATEST FICTION. 


THE MURDER OF PAUL ROUGIER. 


By the ION. VICTOR SAMPSON. 7/6. A highly original 
and entertaining detective novel. A welcome departure from the 
usual run of mystcry tales :, 


Yorkshire Obser: er: “A mos st cn! tertain ing story.” 
Morning Post: “ Unusually good.’ 


THE MAN ON DECK. 

By D. KIRKLAND. 7/6. The moving story of a conflict 
between passion and duty. A lovable novel about pleasant 
people which will repay the reader, 


THE TRACKER TRACKED. 
Py GORDON FURNIVALL. 7/6. — An intriguing mystery 
story, vivid and gripping from first page to last. 
Yorks) ire Observer: “ Magnetic from first to last.” 
Sagent: “A ratling good mystery story....A_ real 
thriller.” 


TWO INNOCENTS ON A NATAL FARM. 
By CAPT. W. P. ITEWETSON. 7/6 A book of light comedy 


ot the highest order. The tr subic $ Evangelina and Bill. One 
of the most amusing oi the moni elt 











FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT 


By the Rey. Sir GENTLLE CAVE-BROWN-CAVE, Br. Demy 
8vo. Illustrated. 6/- net. An autobiography of absorling 
interest and the story oi a roving lie. 


The author certainly had the wanderlust. When a youngster 
he tried his fortunes in a circus; then to sea, and twice round 
the world before reaching the age of sixteen. The variety of 
scene, anecdote, and cyent cannot fail to delight. 


7/6 net. 


WINDYRIDGE REVISITED. 
By W. RILEY. 7/6. Back once more to the Yorkshire 1noor 
made so fame us and so beloved by Mr. — s original 
“ Windyridge.” We meet again Grace Holden, the Cynic, Reuben 
Goodenough, and many more old friends. 
Daily Zelegraph: “ Mr. Riley has done nothing better, 
Dundee Advertiser: “ All Mr. Riley’s usual charm.” 
MISTS THAT BLIND. 
By LEWIS COX. 7/6. A novel full of common sense, seasoned 
with no little daring. The tale of Andrée, who went to the 
Canary Islands. 
Truth: “ Real insight and feeling.” 
THE CUIRASS OF DIAMONDS. 


7/6. Mr. Jepson’s latest exciti 


” 


3y EDGAR JEPSON. ; ng s 
telling of a wonderful garment of diamonds, the m« oa beautiful 
girl in England, and—crooks! Humour, adventure, myst ry re 


all in this fine novel. 


YOUNG ROMANCE. 
By CHARLOTTE APPLE. 7/6. 
came a knock on the door! And Romance entered. 
is a truly whimsical work of art. 

Morutng Post: “ Humour and grace.’ 

John o° London's H ‘eckly: “A happy me ~ 


Merry was lonely—but there 
This novel 
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it is true, were united, but religion was not a devotional 
force. A far more potent inspirer of the sculptors and 
artists at Athens was what we may call the athletic ideal : 
it was not really in honour of the god Hermes, but for hig 
delight in the swift limbs of young manhood, that Praxiteles 
made the statue at Olympia. He dragged in Hermes far more 
than Hermes dragged in him. From that ideal Athens never 
swerved, and no public-school worship of athleticism to-day 
approached -in fervour the devotion of Athens to it. And 
yet this craze for the fitness and beauty of her young citizens 
never blinded her to the importance of mental development. 
An Athenian boy, of course, was not bothered with foreign 
languages, since to speak good Attic was all the linguistic 
equipment that he could need, but he learned how to dance 
and to behave himself, and to play the lyre and the flute 
(until the incorrigible Alcibiades organized a successful strike 
against the flute as being productive of an ugly face), and 
to recite the masterpieces of his own tongue, an acquaintance- 
ship with which is more than most modern schools dream of. 


The Supreme 


(Associated Bookbuyers, 


The Complete Works of O. Henry. 


lis. 6d.) 

Tut reading of this edition of O. Henry, complete in one 
volume, demonstrates two things, first the certainty and 
authority of his virtues, secondly the curiously old-fashioned 
colour that these virtues have, in the last six years, acquired. 

His story is not necessary here; it has been told often 
enough ; it is admirably retold by Stephen Leacock in this 
volume—how one William Sydney Porter served as an assistant 
in his uncle’s chemist shop in Greensboro’, Ohio, worked on 
a ranch in Texas, ran a newspaper in Austin of that State, 
was in Central America, back in Texas again, in jail for a while 
and not by his own fault, was in New York where he wrote 
the majority of his stories, and died at too early an age. 
If ever a man’s life and nature shines through his work it is 
0. Henry’s. We need to be told nothing about him; he 
could be accused of any crime, blamed for any misdeed, and 
we should still trust him—stories like A Municipal Report 
and The Furnished Room are witnesses for his character. 

It is precisely here perhaps that these stories of his are 
old-fashioned—old-fashioned not for ever but for this 
immediate moment. 

He is sentimental and romantic and neither the sentimen- 
talist nor the romantic are in fashion just now. That does 
not mean, however, that sentiment and romance are gone from 
us, but rather that the voice of these things is at the moment 
pitched in a certain tone. 

Take for a moment O. Henry's A Furnished Room, one 
of his most famous stories. It is the tale of a young man who, 
coming to New York in search of the girl he loves, takes a 
filthy frowzy lodging for the night and, while there, is over- 
whelmed by the scent of mignonette that belongs 
irrevocably to his lover. He searches the room for sign of 
her, questions the landlady who denies that any girl has 
lodged there, and, in despair, commits suicide. We learn then 
from the conversation of the landlady that his girl had 
committed suicide in the same room a few days before. 

A sentimental little story depending at one time for its 
thrill upon the revelation of its last line as so many of his 
tales have depended—too many perhaps. In the years since 
their first appearance the last lines of these stories have become 
famous—the trick has been acquired by many a disciple. 
But not only is that trick now familiar to us but the whole 
direct expression of sentiment has been outmoded. 

** Suddenly, as he rested there, the room was filled with the 
strong, sweet odor of mignonette. It came as upon a single 
buffet of wind with such sureness and fragrance and emphasis 
that it almost seemed a living visitant. And the man cried 
aloud : ‘ What dear ?’ as if he had been called, and sprang up 
and faced about. The rich odor clung to him and wrapped 
him round.” Is there a living artist of the short story in 
English who would dare to-day to be as direct in sentiment 
as that? It carries us back to the ‘fifties and ‘sixties and we 
can see, further back again, the eighteenth century turning 
away with a sense of shocked shyness. 


Yet somehow or other, in spite of this idolatry of physical 
fitness, Athenian boys came to the threshold of their manhood 
with an equal keenness for mental interests. ‘The two 
were merged : one seemed to incite the other, and Socrates 
summed it all up in his prayer at the end of the Phaedrus: 
‘Beloved Pan, and all ye deities that haunt this place, give 
ne inward beauty of soul, and may the outward and the 
inward man be at one.” 

There lay the spell, the magic of Athens: she realized the 
mystical unity of bodily and mental beauty. We do not mean 
that the athletes of Olympia were high-brow young men, or 
that the pupils of Plato were sprinters, but what was conimou 
to both was this adoration of excellence. Above all, Athens 
always retained the spirit of a child and the sense of the 
intoxicating wonder of the world. She saw all that she 
achieved as a starting-point for something new, as she walked 
delicately through her pellucid air. The study of these 
chapters on Athenian art and life will make real to any reader 
the quality of her, KE. IF. Benson, 


Sentimentalist 


We have travelled, through Henry James and Tchchov, 
through Katherine Mansfield and Aldous Huxley, through 
Virginia Woolf and Thornton Wilder, to a fresher mode and 
a newer subtlety. These stories, so recent in date, are as 
outmoded in manner as the novels of Edith Wharton or the 
fairy tales of Henry Harland. 

No writer who cares for his art will perhaps ever write 
with so direct a sentiment again. That mode has passed as 
completely as the dark cypresses of Mrs. Radcliffe or the 
passionate invocations of L.E.L. But the emotion—and this 
is precisely where many appreciators of the modern school 
and critics of the old miss their way—is the same. The Mrs. 
Fleming of Miss Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse, the 
Alix of Mr. Thornton Wilder's Cabala, are as romantic in 
conception and as simple and direct in sentiment as any of 
O. Henry's heroes and heroines, but that sentiment is never 
stated and is for that reason the more securely felt. 

No one, however, when reading this huge, closely printed 
volume but must be aware how completely, even in the worst 
of these stories (and some of them are very poor), O. Henry 
triumphs over the simplicities of his expression. He triumphs 
partly because he was a born story-teller and partly because he 
was a poet. His narrative gift was extraordinary. Open 
this volume where you will, you must read on. He has that 
zest of narrative which is both one of the greatest joys in 
the story-teller and to-day one of the most unwisely despised 
by the modern novelist. Not one of the newest school of 
English novelists possesses it save possibly Mr. E. M. Forster, 
who does indeed intrigue you as to the next event only to 
disappoint vou by the incredibility of it when it arrives. 
QO. Henry is himself so excited by his narrative that he often 
forgets that he is an artist. He has no ideas to speak of, 
or rather his ideas are the old simple ones of fidelity under 
trial, courage and good humour in adversity, tolerance of 
his fellow creatures. 

One of his finest and noblest attributes is his compassion 
for humanity. I read a ridiculous statement by some critic 
the other day who actually rebuked Miss Margaret Kennedy for 
her compassion. ‘ She must not,” he said, ** have maternal 
feelings towards life. There creeps in decay.’ Well, that 
critic will not care for O. Henry, nor indeed for the J/iad, nor 
Paradise Lost, nor Don Quixote, nor The Prelude, nor The 
Dynasts. Compassion with humour—how splendidly in 
these stories they go hand in hand! 

O. Henry's humour is, indeed, superb, and it is superb 
because he applies it fantastically to realistic facts. He is 
the only American writer as yet who has turned New York 
into the Arabian Nights and yet remained true to New York. 
Of all the stories in this volume those in The Four Million and 
The Voice of the City are, I think, the best and the most likely 
to endure. He has a genius for shabby lodgings, dripping 
water taps, faded doorways, hissing gas-jets, tumbled beds. 

Here, in any case, is a wonderful book, the most valuable 
of all the monster volumes with which we have lately been 
so gencrously presented. Hucu WaALpPpo_Lg. 
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Copenhagen—Assisi—Rome 


Translated from the Danish by 


Jorgensen: an Autobiography. 
10s. 6A.) 


Ingeborg Lund. (Sheed and Ward. 
JoHANNES JORGENSEN, best known in England for his beauti- 
ful life of St. Francis of Assisi, completed in 1916 the first 
part of a spiritual autobiography tracing his development 
fom boyhood to about his twenty-cighth year, when he 
was on the verge of submission to the Catholic Church. The 
pook is rather an artistic reconstruction of experience, than 
autobiography properly adding yet another 
portrait to the gallery of “‘ great converts ” whose reaction 
from the revolutionary thought of the nineties threw them 
into the arms of the oldest and most stable of the Christian 
(hurches. Men of letters like Huysmans, Coppée and Claudel, 
men of action like Foucauld, intellectual women like Elizabeth 
leseur and Madeline Semer, have all followed the same path 
to the same goal: but Jérgensen’s case has the special interest 
for us of exhibiting the peculiar attraction exercised by 
Italian religious sentiment over the Scandinavian mind. 
There is a definite type of modern soul for whom in the most 
literal sense Italy is a ‘ spiritual home,” and who can only 
rach Bethlehem via Assisi. It is easy —indeed too easy 
to exhibit the sentimentalism implicit in this uttitude. But 
until we know more than we do at present of the strange 
power inherent in the “ spirit of place,’ both prudence and 
courtesy should incline us to accept with simplicity the 
accounts of those who have found Reality under these 
particular geographical and historical accidents 

Jérgensen, the brilliant and imaginative child of an old- 
fashioned Lutheran home, where religion “ consisted in living 
a decent and honest life, believing in God, going to Church 
on great feast days and to communion once a year with 
the Missis,"’ was sent as a poverty-stricken student of eighteen 
into the seething intellectual life of Copenhagen. He was 
obliged to accept the charity of the comfortable families who 
offered a regular place at their dinner tables to poor students ; 
and, suffering agonies from shabby clothes, awkward manners, 
and a general sense of economic and social inferiority, ** had 
to sit at Conservative dinner tables and listen to attacks on 
everything I admired and looked up to, everything that was 
new and fresh and courageous.” It was the moment in which 
Ibsen, Georg Brandes, and Strindberg were electrifying the 
intellectual atmosphere, and the philosopher Hoéffding was 
the dominant influence of the University. Under these 
conditions Jérgensen’s eager and restless mind passed rapidly 
through the usual phases of youthful revolt. He became 
in his own belief an ‘* enemy of society,’ a Nihilist, a Bohemian. 
His education ended, he began that mixed life of poetry, 
journalism and revolutionary conversations, which has been 
the first stage in so many literary careers. About 1890, 
Nietzsche was the idol of the young Danish intelligentsia, 
which regarded convention with horror, religion with kindly 
contempt, and desired above all else to be Bohemian and 


so-called ; 


* broad-minded.” But very soon this highly seasoned dict 


lost its charm for Jérgensen’s spirit. Huysmuans and Maeter- 
linck — authors stigmatized by Brandes as “ hostile to life ”°— 


came his way, and produced the feeling that ** there is a want 
of the mystic sense of eternity in modern man, and that this 
want makes the society of the present day so barren and empty 
to live in.” 

Domestic and financial misfortune, in which actual destitu- 
tion was reached, came to strengthen this disillusionment. 
Finally, in 1894 Jorgensen met the decisive religious influence 
of his life. The painter Mogens Ballin had been converted 
from symbolism to Catholicism by the chance reading of 
The Imitation of Christ; and by reason of his intellectual 
background was well fitted to bridge the gap between modern 
thought and old Roman Christianity. Under his influence and 
that of the devout Dutch artist Verkade, Jérgensen began to 
examine Catholicism. He found the Mass * pleasing as a 
drama”; but the words ** Our true goal is not here below,” 
heard in his first sermon, “ aroused a Goethean protest.” 
He toyed with pantheism, studied Boehme and Eckhart, on 
his “‘ way out to the Latin daylight.’ By Verkade’s kindness 
he was now able to undertake a journey to Italy—an intoxi- 
cating experience for a young Danish romantic, starving for 
beauty, and hovering on the verge of the spiritual life. Virtual 
conviction was achieved at Lucerne, where he looked into a 
church at the moment of Benediction: of all Latin rites, the 
most full of awe for the half-converted mind. Thenceforth 
he followed the zigzag course of a ship beating to windward, 
yet gradually approaching its goal; by turns attracted by 
the charm of Catholicism and repelled by its details and 
demands. ‘ The whole system of amulets, the nuisance of 
miracles, the revelation of Jesus to nuns, apparition of the 
Madonna at Lourdes, at Rapailo, &c., appal me.” 

The pilgrim reached Assisi just before the great feast of the 
Pardon of St. Francis. Thereafter the narrative moves 
through the lovely Umbrian landscape, in a series of scenes 
that recall the colour, character and very life of the heart 
of Italy. The visit to S. Chiara’s shrine at Montefaleo ; the 
nuns of S. Andrea—all * pale faces, kind eyes and ]uminous 
smiles *? crowding to the grille to gaze at * questo giovane 
per cui abbiamo pregato tanto”; the pious widow Filomena 
and her cooking; the contrasting country of mountain and 
plain— these give us the essence of a life unique in its natural 
and supernatural attraction. Drop by drop in these favouring 
surroundings, the peace of surrender was distilled into the 
young poet’s restless heart: till the fear that he must lose the 
loveliness of life in order to find the loveliness of God was 
finally vanquished by a voice that said within him, ‘* You 
thought you were giving up poetry, Giovanni! Behold, she 
is coming. towards you, and she is fairer than ever before.” 


EviELYN UNDERHILL, 


A Neo-Gothic Prince of Darkness 


The Travel-Diaries of William Beckford of Fonthill. Wdited 
by Guy Chapman. 2 vols. (Constable. 42s.) 

Witu1am Beckrorp, the author of Vathek, never felt quite at 
ease in his réle of Lucifer. He wore the mantle of world- 
sorrow and tragic guilt with a grand air. His thoughts turned 
on madness and unnameable crimes ; on darkness, and chasms 
of fire, and everlasting perdition. He was personable and 
immensely rich and elegant in his tastes. He had an excellent 
faculty of mimicry, a high fever of spirits, an odd erudition in 
mediaevalism and oriental literature. He could run like a 
hare ; an accomplishment of which he was very proud. He 
played with the vices until society would have no more to do 
with him and drove him from England. 

Here, we might think, are all the elements for a great 
Byronic or Faustian gesture. But Beckford missed _ fire. 
When he heard, after many years, that still no one in English 
society was willing to receive him, he wept for self-pity. 
Somehow or other he failed in the courage his pose demanded ; 


and, instead of being a world-figure, he became more and more 
of an eccentric. He returned at Jast and built himself an 
absurd and lavish Gothic Abbey: there he lived as a recluse, 
behind twelve-foot walls. He grew into a malicious old man, 
surrounding himself with treasures, bellowing at his servants, 
writing up the pedigrees of noble families to prove their 
dubious or shameful descent. 

In his boyhood, when the Earl of Chatham contemplated 
this god-child and ward of his, it seemed that there were no 
hopes too great to be set upon him. ‘* My young vivid friend,”’ 
he wrote, ‘is as much coinpounded of fire and air as ever.’’ 
His mother, a granddaughter of the sixth Earl of Abercorn, 
thought she had given birth (Mr. Chapman says) to a new 
She was a proud and furious lady, with the vastest 
ambitions for her child. William was taught painting and 
architecture by the greatest artists of the day: Mozart 
himself was engaged to teach him music. At ten years of age 
he fell heir to “ the handsomest fortune in the country,” a 


Phoenix. 
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the Isthmus of Kra to Singapore with the adjacent Islands. | 7s. 6d. net. | hee 
By HERBERT C. ROBINSON, C.M.Z.S., M.B.O.U,, H rr 4 
C.M.Amet.O.U. (late Director of Museums, PM. 'S). 35s. net, Tenc 
or the set of 5 Vols., £7-7s. net. | | —_ _ posses 
Vol. I.: “Phe Commoner Birds.” Imperial 8yvo. 25 Plates in | Conflicting opinions of | this b 
Gules (now ready). | has d 
Vol. IL: “ The Birds of the Hill Stations ” will be published | |} made 
during 1928. | SCRUTINIES | can b 
Vol. ILI.: “Sporting Birds”; Vol. IV.: “Birds of the Low | the p 
Country, Jungle and Scrub”; aa Vol. V.: “Open | (7s. 6d. net.) “y 
Country and Ricefield Birds, &c.,” will be published at | 3 
hricf intervals thereafter, Fach volume will contain | (a) The Book in general Fourt 
_—_ ee é Ree . < . Unde dene — 
a _ im , taba earn | appro 
im |i often of the most puerile sort, is not criticism, 
: : : ; are u: 
A Gard 7 k 7 r Mal but it contains little else. . . . a ludicrous | - atey 
en poo 0 aya volume.” THE SPECTATOR. | 
° a i ; : ; ‘e by the 
By KATHLEEN GOUGH, F.RELS. Demy &yo. Photo- | “ A volume of highly intelligent literary criti- || J quest: 
graphic Plates. 16s, net. . 1H cism, which may be heartily recommended to exist ‘ 
" | " all readers capable of thinking for themselves.” ions 
Th P t t f Tue Datty HERALD. conce 
e rrovection 0 oodiands. a) . 
im il Bs : seeing 
By Naturai as Opposed to Artificial Methods. By G. W. | Ff! (6) Mr. LAWRENCE on Mr. GALSWORTHY said s 
ST. CLAIR: THOMPSON, B.A. Dip. For. (Cantab). | in particular. who 
Demy vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. | “But this chapter, revolting in taste and pate 
. - |B indecent in expression, is no more criticism 
Shakespeare S Heraldic Emblems | than ‘ Billy is a Fool’ scrawled up by gutter- | 
, | Hi snipes.” THE SPECTATOR. 
‘I heir Origin and Meaning. By W. LANSDOWN GOLDS- | hd Here is ¢ slashin > criticism indeed. cas He We 
WORTHY. Demy &vo. Numerous Plates and Figures. | g bec: 
c—_at ite : a — goes on to tear to tatters, to very rags ; no mere 7 
oa i iconoclastic passion, but Mr. Galsworthy re I 
‘ | himself.” THE OUTLOOK. rathe 
H | a poi 
The Glory of Discontent. 1 _ 
Siudics in Modern Social Problems. By FRANCIS | }! point 
TUDSBERY. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : | if WISHART & CO nothi 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 faith 
326 High Holborn, if ae 
i 1e 
London, W.C. i. seit ; ree a perhe 
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fortune Which brought him in, at its best, a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds a year. 

With so many opportunities he never learned to limit 
himself to anything. He saw himself, with equal conceit, as 
musician, man of fashion, patron of the arts, novelist and 
diarist, scholar, patrician, and political intriguer. On the 
death of Edward Gibbon he bought his entire library and 
transported it to Switzerland ; sat down to read it and tired 
jn a fortnight. At one amazing time he tried single-handed 
to engineer peace between England and revolutionary France ; 
and might possibly have succeeded if the younger Pitt had not 
distrusted him and suddenly fought shy. 

There was nothing flagrantly impossible in his ambitions, 
Even in his attempt to bring France and England together, 
he had some ground for confidence. He lived in Paris through 
the French Revolution, leaving it in 1798; and, though he 
was a millionaire, he kept on good terms with the Government. 
It is reported, indeed, that when he left Paris, the authorities 
added to his passport the comment, ** Etranger que Paris voit 
partir avec regret.” But two things unfitted him for diplo- 
macy— and for life in general : he had no patience, no system, 
no steadiness ; and he could never bring himself down to 
understand his fellow human beings. 

In his writings there are no men and women: there are 
gigantic phantasms only. Even in his Travel-Diaries it is 
noticeable that there is no stuff to the people he met; they 
are there for an anecdote they told or an absurdity they 
revealed, and, if he is given half a chance, Beckford is off into 
romance and dream. He will discourse on the sympathy he 
has observed between toads and old women; but the old 
women are the old women of fable, and we are left wondering, 
for all his heavily weighted descriptions, whether he ever 
boked around him with open eves. 

None the less he helped to bring into English literature a 


new way of conceiving the world of nature. He brooded upon 
himself, and was himself the colour of what he saw; but his 
very moodiness brought out what was hot and languid, what 
was wild and gloomy, what was striking and impressive, in 
the landscapes around him. He put too high a price on his 
Diaries, and for a long time refused to publish them because 
he could find no one to offer him the great sum he thought 
they merited. But they Had their value and interest and the 
Romantic Age owed much of its grandeur to the influence of 
Beckford. 

Mr. Guy Chapman has contributed an excellent biographical 
preface to his edition of the Diaries. Already in his lifetime 
Beckford was legendary, and it was a difficult task to dis- 
entangle facts from fable. He can be acquitted from the 
most startling crimes attributed to him — he was even rumoured 
to have poisoned his wife—but it is obvious that society had 
grounds enough for refusing to entertain him. He challenged 
his own notoriety and found himself unable to bear it when it 
ensued. 

The conflict in his character wa- 
IIe was at once atheist and dammed soul, anxious for domes- 
ticity and for riotous passion, aristocrat and parvenu. The last 
antithesis, perhaps, explains the most. His father had been 
Lord Mayor of London and a good bourgeois, and Becktord’s 
aspiration to the purple was always some few 
intense. He could be happy with Spanish and Portuguese 
grandees, but at home he was ostentatious and restless. His 
wealth never lay easily on him and when he died he had dis- 
sipated almost the whole of it. Kverything conspired to make 
him ambitious and eccentric. He was crushed by the burden 
of this need to be unique, and at his back he heard the angry 
incitements of the tyrannical dowager, lis mother. 


‘ 


more than he could resolve. 


degrees too 


ALAN Porter. 


“Tongue of Speech of the Unspoken” 


tlinck. (Charpentier, 


La Vie de l’Espace. By Maurice Mact 
3s. tcl.) 


Paris, J2 francs; or Hachette’s, London. 
As a reporter of the Unseen, M. Maeterlinck brings a fine 
French clarity of expression to an imagination and a sensibility 
possessed by few other men. It is no exaggeration to say of 
this book that it does for the Fourth Dimension what Fabre 
has done for the insect world. Here are Space and Time 
made as plain as such aggravating but fascinating abstractions 
can be made to those who cannot explore with Einstein 
the perihelion of Mercury. 

“ When we have said that we do not know exactly what the 
Fourth Dimension is, we have said all that we can really know 
about it. The rest is hypothesis, speculation, presentiment, 
approximation—all more or Jess rash. But such adventures 
are useful soundings into the undoubted unknown that we 
shall one day apprehend. All our science has been founded 
by the aid of such soundings.” Thus M. Maeterlinck, but the 
question at once arises, Does the Fourth Dimension really 
exist ? We may safely and sanely assume that it does, that 
there is a ‘‘ many-splendoured thing” which our numbed 
conceiving of to-day will come to grips with in the future, 
seeing it face to face, as friend to friend. M. Poincaré has 
said so, among a host of other equally learned mathematicians 
who are not prone to exaggerated statements. It exists, but 
eludes us : — 

* Past the plunge of plummet, 
In seas we cannot sound.” 

We cannot reach the heights and depths of Time, not 
because they do not exist, but only because they are beyond 
the length of our cable-tow. Three dimensions we know, or 
rather, think we know, for they also are illusions, demanding 
& point in space from which to measure them, and where in 
space, which is without beginning or end, may we find that 
peint ? At the conclusion of our thought there is no constant, 


nothing to grasp at in the river of Time but the flotsam: of 


faith drifting down from the forests of Deity. To know the 
Measures of our world, then, we must somehow know God, 
the Unknowable. Yet, if we had another sense or simply 


perhaps a heightened ocular function, other attributes and 


co-ordinations of Space and Time might be revealed to us, 
particularly a fourth extension in a direction different from 
the three which we belicve we understand. 

M. Maeterlinck, with consummate skill, 
dark thoughts with examples drawn from all kinds of simple 
sources. As good as any in the book is u story told to this 
reviewer by a very eminent philosopher. Let us imagine. 
then, a beetle whose Universe is bounded by a rectangular 
sheet of paper, and let us suppose, further (what is by no 
means proved), that the beetle has a two-dimensional brain, 
knowing only length and breadth. Now, this beetle is a 
particularly learned creature. It measures one diagonal of 
its Universe and all its four angles. proving by beetle Euclid 
that the other diagonal must be exactly the same length as 
the one it has measured. It then sets out to pace this other 
diagonal and finds to its amazement that it is one inch longer. 
At first it begins to doubt its Universe. But by a super- 
intellectual effort it conceives a third dimension, a curvature 
in Space which its senses cannot register, but which its 
soaring mind may faintly conceive. This bump, of course, is 
merely a piece of pencil lying across one diagonal, over which 
the beetle has climbed without the registration of its two- 
dimensional senses. Now, the Fourth Dimension must be 
some similar object athwart our three-dimensional 
measurements of the human Universe. 


illumines these 


To consider another aspect of the same concept. As the 
line joins two or more separate points into one whole, and as 
a plane surface joins several lines into a whole (a quadrilateral 
or triangle), and as a solid joins several surfaces into a whole 
(the cube or pyramid), so also the Fourth Dimension may be 
the stuff or what not (the name does not matter) joining 
a group of solids in some method that our poor little minds 
hoggle at through the dark glass of a million years of thinking. 
In another million—or only in another generation: who 
can tell ?---we shall see this secret of space. Again, as Time 
is the distance which separates events in any given order of 
succession, we may consider it as the Fourth Dimension 
because it is not a distance contained in our ordinary three- 
concepts. It is a distance, but a distance 
As Ouspensky says, “ by the 


dimensional 
outside space as we know it. 
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The Works of 
Sir Thomas Browne 
Newly edited in Six Volumes by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES 
Volume I, containing RELIGIO MEDICI, CHRIS- 


TIAN MORALS, A LETTER TO A FRIEND, 
published last month. 


Volumes II and III will appear in the autumn, and 
subsequent volumes in 1929, The set, 4 guineas 


James the Second 

By HILAIRE BELLOC 
“There will be many who will refuse to find in the 
last of the reigning Stuarts this king more sinned 
against than sinning. . . . But nobody will deny 
the power of Mr, Belloc’s presentation. Mr. Belloc 
writes as he has always written, smoothly, but with 
sparkle. . . . He wakes up history, and his pro- 


cession of memorable images is unforgettable.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 


15s. net. 


Through the Heart of 


Afghanistan 
By EMIL TRINKLER. — Translated by 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE 
“ A book of topical interest but also, by virtue of its 


distinction of style, one that is secure of a good place 
in travel literature."—The Times. 


“A very good book."—The Manchester Guardian. 
155. net. 


Mysteries of History: 
With Accounts of Some Remarkable 
Characters and Charlatans 
By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


The illustra- 
paintings, are 


“Tt is a ‘thriller,’ and something more. 
tions, from contemporary prints or 
excellent."—Tihe Observer. 
“. «© « a fascinating volume.”"—The Field. 

12s. 6d. net. 


Rich Man, Poor Man 

By HULBERT FOOTNER 
Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON says :—“I can imagine some 
readers being shocked or horrified by certain passages 
in the book; but these will be readers who distrust 
life and who would be similarly shocked and horrified 
by reality. . . . Those who care for the novelist’s 
craft, those who are themselves sensitive and who can 
feel for the sensitiveness of others, will be thankful for 
any novel so plucky and stimulating, and so rich in 

human experience. It is exceptional work.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Some Take a Lover 
By PETER TRAILL 


A novel by the author of “The White Hen”, from 
which “ The Stranger in the House”, now running at 
Wyndham’s Theatre, is taken. 

“A splendidly written and unusual story.” 

—The Western Mail. 
“He succeeds in convincing, impressing and stimu- 
lating the reader. He has a good mind both sober and 
alert. ‘The dialogue is lively and natural.” 


—The Outlook. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Faber & Gwyer 
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THE WAR GUILT 
H. W. WILSON 


Author of “ Battleships in Action,” ete. 
2! [- net 
Dedicated by permission to 


M. RAYMOND POINCARE 


Prime Minister and former President of France, who 
also contributes a Foreword. 


EPICS OF THE FANCY 
A Vision of Old Fighters 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


Author of “ The Bio d Highway,” et 7/6 net 
| “Sports News" says: “It contains some of the finest figa 
descriptions in Jeffery Farnol’s own inimitable style that I have 
read for many a long day.” 


AT THE HOUSE OF 


DREE 
GORDON GARDINER 


7/6 net 
6 Second large impression 
g i 
¥ “ Daily Mail” says: 
and subtie as a piece of psychology. 
charged with tension.”’ 
“ Punch” saya: * At the House of Drees’ has been constructed with 
@ shill to which I am moved to pay high compliment. An ingenious 
story of its class, and almost horribly thrilling.” 


THE VALLEY OF 
THE SQUINTING 


WINDOWS 
BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 


7.6 net 
“Second large impression” 

] “ Birkenhead News” says: “ This novel can only be mpared 
in intensity of tragic power with that great Scottish tragedy in 
novel form, * The House with the Green Shutters,’ by the late 
George Douglas, and this is very great praise indeed.” 


DEPARTING WINGS 
FAITH BALDWIN 


Author of “ Three Women,” ete. 


7.6 net 


“ 4 remarkable novel. Ev-rciting as a story 


The atmosphere is absolutely 


|“ Daily Telegraph” says: “‘* Departing Wings’ contains a 
beautifully described story of young love with the authentic touch 
of poetic sincerity, Miss Baldwin writes with vigour and d. licacy, 
and her sound logic and quiet sincerity are convincing.” 


THE RED VEIL 
A History of Modern 
Mayfair 
H. ST. JOHN COOPER 


Author of “* Sunny Ducrow ” 
7/6 net 
q “* Dundee Courier and Advertiser” says: “It is frankly melo- 
dramatic, full of surprises and suspense, is crowded with interest 
and adventure, and is good entertainment for all who like a story 
told as a story by a man who was an expert story-teller.”’ 


BEHIND THE BRASS 


PLATE 
DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD 


15/- net 
© “ Erening Standard"’ says: “ Very rich in amusing stories.’ 
** Dundee Courier and Advertiser"’ says: “* Dr. Schofield has the 
knack of telling a story and, what is more, has many good ones to 
tell.” “ Daily Sketch” saus: ‘** Behind the Brass Plate’ is @ 
rich collection of real life stories from a first-class raconteur, @ 
not an autobiography.” 


CRUSADE 
DONN BYRNE 


Author of “ Brother Soul,” ‘“ Hangman’s House,” ete. 
- 
7/6 net 
{ The “* Spectator” says: “** Crusade’ is bright with his rare 
historic magic, and sweet with his siren harping on lyric words, 
Mr. Byrne does not write historical novels ; by some occult con- 
juration he recalls the splendour of the past, and proves it deathless 
by living in it.” 
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germ ‘Time we express a ce rtain space and a movement 

within this space, consequently extension in time is extension 

jn unknown space, namely, the 
The world is not confined to messages we can receive by 


Fourth Dimension.” 


as well might we suppose there were no scents 


In mathe- 


our senses 
but those we smell, or music but what we hear. 
matics and geometry we soon touch the borderlands of an 
earth that is very different from ours. Of what use, it may 
be asked, are inquiries? They yield no tangible result, but 
they are not idle, because they serve to give us a foretaste 
of the coming transfiguration of man, when these things 
shall be revealed. We can prepare our brains to receive 
For the rest, 
affect 


‘if we knew exactly how 
our practical life, we 


the new knowledge. 
the Fourth Dimension would 
would be breathing under other skies.” 

Since the world the Fourth Dimension 
has been waiting for us; now the glimmer of its light is on 


beginning of the 
our mental horizon. Already, Dr. Whitehead tells us, certain 
astronomical calculations can only be resolved thanks to the 
More exciting, because more com- 


time-space continuum. 
prehe nsible to the average man, is the fact that Time, whatever 
the truth about it 
senses us it comes to us, for it varies with the distance from any 
given Often the 
up in these swift days. 


may be, is certainly an illusion of the 


associated phenomena are split 
When Lieutenant Kinkead dashed 
to his death, for instance, the observers heard the roar of 
disappeared beneath the Solent. 


event. 


his engines after he had 


And similarly an observer with a telescope would have seen 

ting Charles’s head drop from the block a little later than the 
C} ! ! ld i t} } little lat tl t! 

of the event as experi 


“reality need by the executioner, 


Beauty’s 


Robes of Thespis. Costume Designs Modern Artiste. Edited 


George Mason by ¢ rege Sheringham and R. Boyd Moris 
Benn. £8 8s 
Sixteen Designs for the Theatre. By Albert Rutherston. With 
n Introduction. (Oxford Ur rsi Press, London, 
{4 l4s. td.) 
Srxc Eve clad herself in a green garland and passed the 
guarded gates to sing the songs of Paradise in harsher 


meadows, the more civilized of her children have made of 


pression, an ambiguity 


their raiment a reticen ind an e) 
If the rigours of climate 


need 


ippreciate 


to match the mystery of language. 
had not clothe 


would have woven them, for both 


insisted on the growing aesthetic 


? 
soul and sense : 


the disguise of garments. Even in Greece, while men 


delizhted their with naked beauty in the palaestra, 


eves 
the supreme religious rite of its greatest city was the 
presentation of the Panathenaic veil. 
Out of the Dionysiac festival grew the Greek drama of 
masked figures moved 
height, through 
Out of the Easter 


gods, demi-gods, and heroes; and the 
hieratically, raised to more than human 
the fixed pattern of the traditional story. 

ritual in the priests and acolytes in 
symbolic Whatever 
secular and realistic forces seized and altered them, there 
is still something sacerdotal about the Robes of Thespis. 


Mr. Gordon Craig’s design on the cover of the sumptuous 


choir, performed by 


stoles, arose the mediaeval drama. 


Misccllany bearing this name shows a masked figure wrapt 
in curving wings and coifed with plumage mystic as that 
of the Egyptian ibis. It is a sharp reminder that the stage 
has something divine in its 
and that its mimes are not habited for their own vanity, but 


figuration of agony and mirth, 


for a high ceremonial. 

In the great poetic drama, indeed, the eyes of the spectator 
desire to harmonize the lines and colours of the miming 
figures, not only with the scenic background but with the 
passionate rhythms of their speech and the intention of 
their gestures. For colour has its inaudible music, pattern 
fits with pattern, and the folds of an actress's robe may 
move the soul like the cadenced drapery of the Three Fates 
of the Parthenon. A horned head-dress may be an incanta- 
tion; and the decoration of a sandal evoke all the hyacinths 
of Hellas. No visible object in the setting is trivial. Dress 
has been fashioned by the psychology of time and place 
philosophy, and literature; with 
is always in close correspondence, 


as well as architecture, 
architecture, indeed, it 


fraction cf time 
And in some other world with some 
other telescope, King Charles's head may be—indeed, must 
be-—falling now. The old triumphant claim that there is 
no time and no death is true. History is a pageant in which 
Our words echo from star to star. 
There is nothing but the undefeated present. 


who himself knew of the deed an infinitesimal 
after the King himself. 


we are immortal actors. 


The meaning of dreams is closely related to our conception 
of Time. In 
human conventions, past, present and future ar 


the plurality of times which we have seen to be 
» confounded 
and therefore a dream may be (and often is) not a memory 
of things past, but a herald of the future. 
here to pursue the subject, but the author’s chapter on 
dreams will certainly be one of the most popular sections of 
a wholly delightful book. 


There is no space 


the Om Tat Sat, the ‘I am That” of the 


lich is regarded as Incomprehensible by 


There is only 
Aryans: “that w 
those who know Him best. and as 
lim.’ With this quotation from the 
Veda, Mr. Maeterlinck ends his beautiful betrothal of mvysti- 


Known by those who know 


nothing of Sama 


cism to mathematics. But the best summing up of the whole 
matter is that of Professor Eddington, which I have translated 
roughly from the French of M. Macterlinck: ‘ At the brink 
found About 
have raised a scaffolding of learned theories in an 
At last we have succeeded 


h left this impress and we 


of the Unknown we have 1 strange footmark. 


it we 
endeavour to ascertain its origin. 
in reconstituting the creature whi 
find it is nothing but the print cf our own foot.” 


F. Y-B. 


Disguises 


Can you relish the wild and wittv fables of Restoration 





comedy if the gallants are not clothed in the extravacant 
and seducing costume of their time ? Exagverate the period 
note, ii ny thi Surely the monstrous structure of 
Macl hs wig in The Beggars Opera lifts him into an 
absurdity of myth, the Zeus of a Newgate world, whose 
amours are natural as well as amusing. And, to return to 
the great poetic drama, a Renai ice prince speaking with 
Renaissance pride and melancholy is only an offence in the 
garments of a golfer. 
Not that even the arrogant Renaissance thought its own 
fashions, superb as they were, of a fantasy fine enough for 
nasques and shows. Leonardo had to draw for the 
courtiers vet more roi intically fiving sleeves, yet 
more embroidered armour, when they deliberately became 


part of a spectacle. Shakespeare, in his poor Elizabethan 


‘ } 


playhouse, had to say ‘ Piece out our imperfections with 


your thoughts,” and provide his colours and shapes in 
evocative words. But that he would have welcomed C. R. 
Barker, Albert Rutherston, 


who have i lagined De tuity 


Ricketts, Gordon Craig, Granville 
Lovat Fraser, and the other arti 
for his scene I do not doubt for a moment. 


which costume 





is essentinily a part, has 


The quickening of the 


design, of 
developed into a great modern art. 
more sensitive but more 


historic sense, become not onls 


deliberate commingling of 
places, has wrought upon the the 
Tanagra figurines, Mycenaean gold, Cretan fashions, mediaeval 


Arabian 


sensuous in its periods and 


itrical vision. Greek vases, 
missals, Chinese manuscripts, 
Nights, Libyan images, Egyptian tombs yield their effects 
to the imaginative greed of the designers. The influence of 
the Russian Ballet, of Diaghileff and Bakst, has been both 
intoxicating and thunders of 


painting, Persian 


disintegrating. With soit 
colour and wild eymbals of sound compassing the incom- 
parable figure of Nijinsky, it stormed the eyes of Western 
Europe. Leon Bakst is naturally mentioned 
once in the pages of the Robes of Thespis, both with depreca- 
tion and When he married India with 
Olympos, archaic Greece with the Arabian Nights, a scent as 
sinister as the odour of blood stole through the marvel of 
exotic beauty. Yet there is also the ‘“ White Bakst,” 
evoking the spring-like friezes of ** Narcissus.” 
Reinhardt and all his assistants, like Ernst 
have performed mighty works in production. But 


more than 


with enthusiasm. 


Stern, 
a too 
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THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


“a |— Moekok a) 


GENGHIS KHAN 
Emperor of all Men 
HAROLD LAMB 


“* No one who likes to read of battle and murder and sudden 
death, nor any philosopher with a bent for by-paths of 
inquiry, should miss this book.’’—Spectator. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THREE JOURNEYS 
VISCOUNTESS CAVE 


* Her delicious diary,” as the Sunday Times terms it, gives 
an intimate account of the late Lord Cave’s administrative 
work in South Africa. 

Illustrated, 15s. net 














FICTION. 7s. 6d. net 


A MARRIAGE 


ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of “* Lodgers in London,” etc. 
The story of a great love, one which, like the peace it 
brings, passeth all understanding. 


THE CHIMERA 
LADY BENSON 


A first novel by the wife of the great Shakespearian actor. 
A story of an unhappy marriage with new answers to old 
questions. 


SAFFRONED BRIDESAILS 
ELLINGTON GRAY 


Recounts the philanderings of Sandy with several women, 
and how his vagaries brought him romance at the end. 


THE MARK OF THE BAT 
GERTRUDE DUNN 


* A most satisfying specimen of the full-length curdler.” 
—Morning Post. 

















THE PAGAN LOVER 
MARY BLAKER 


* Hester Burton has a love affair, but the author’s admirable 
reticences and natural dialogue make the incident a rather 


beautiful and disturbing thing.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





HE OUTER HEBRIDES, SKYE 

AND THE SMALL ISLES. 

An Inventory and Survey of the Ancient 

and Historical Monuments and Constructions 

in these romantic islands is now ready. Pro- 

fusely illustrated with striking and original 

photographs, the work will take a high place 

in the literature devoted to the archzological 
glories of Scotland. 32s. 6d. (33s. 3d.) 





HE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE. In the 
first volume of this Official History 
the authors carry the story up to June, 1917, 
thus including accounts of the defence of Egypt, 
the expulsion of the enemy from the Sinai 
Peninsula, and the First and Second Battles 
of Gaza. 12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) Case of Maps, 
§s. 6d. (§s. 11d.) ‘* Admirably clear yet admir- 
ably concise, written equally with knowledge and 
good taste.”—Manchester Guardian. 








NDUSTRY AND TRADE. The 
Committee on Industry and Trade, whose 
enquiries into the conditions and prospects 

of British Industry and Trade have been taken 
as models in France, Germany and Japan, 
has now issued a new volume, “ Further Factors 
in Industrial and Commercial Efficiency.” 
s. 6d. (4s.) It deals with Output, Costs of 
| ah eh. and Distribution, Public and Private 
Trading, etc. Reports on Textile Industries, 
3s. 6d. Gs.) and on Metal Industries, §s. (5s. 6d.), 
will be ready shortly. 





HINESE PORCELAIN. A 
Guide to the later Chinese Porcelain 
Periods of K’ang Hsi, Tung Chen and 

Ch’ien Lung. By W. B. Honey. Cloth, §s. 
(ss. 6d.) Wrappers, 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 

This attractively produced volume contains 120 
fine reproductions of many of the exquisite 
specimens preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 





NDIA. Statement exhibiting the Moral 

and Material Progress and condition 

of India during the year 1926-1927. 

Fully illustrated, remains the best annual review 

of the myriad aspects of Indian life. 3s. 6d. (4s.) 

Statistical Abstract with Statistics where avail- 

able relating to certain Indian States from 

1916-1917 to 1925-1926. 4s. (4s. 6d.) The 
great Statistical Year Book on Indian Affairs. 





MPERIAL DEVELOPMENT. The 
Eighth Report of the Imperial Economic 
Committee deals with the organisation and 

development of its work and the purpose which 
it seeks to accomplish. The relationship of the 
Committee to the Empire Marketing Board is 


‘also described. Cmd. 3018. 6d. (7d.) Pre- 


viously issued. “A note on the work of the 
Empire Marketing Board.” Cmd. 2898. 
3d. (4d.) 





All Prices are net. Those in brackets include postage 





MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE| 








LONDON : Adastral House, Kings- 

way, W.C.2. MANCHESTER: 

York Street. EDINBURGH: 120 

George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. 

Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 

Donegall Square, W. Or through 
any Bookseller. 
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unappreciative England might claim that Gordon Craig began 
his original work in stage design before them all. He who 
most of all insists on unity of costume and setting has indeed 
composed stage pictures so complete that the only actors 
Iiow could a Lady 


seem to be Light, Shadow, and Silence. 
mote on these 


Macbeth be visible otherwise than as a 
solemnities of winding stairs, under these rearing perpen- 
diculars of Mycenaean keep? Yet he will draw you a 
strange feathered creature, a bird of doom from Hamlet, 
his notion of costume for that tragedy. You find it inthe Robes 
of Thespis, which splendidly reproduces the work of all those 
artists who are lending their imagination and their skill to 
Among so many beautiful images it is hard 
to distinguish. But it is with peculiar zest that once more 
we hail the name of the Lyric Theatre, that fountain of pure 
joy unsealed for London by its vivacious benefactor, Mr. Nigel 
Playfair. The pure colours and hard audacious lines of 
Lovat Fraser triumphant in The Beggar's Opera, the brilliant 
Zinkeisen radiantly attiring the 


the theatre. 


comprehension of Doris 


incomparable Miilamant, the romantic grace of George 
Sheringham turning 7he Duenna into a dream of May 


and Seville, coloured like green leaves, young roses, violets 
and golden buds, are all among its enchantments. C. R. 
Ricketts’s wonderful stage pictures in the colours of the 
kingfisher, so imaginative that they interpenetrate with 
poetic suggestion even a play in definite prose, are here 
represented by such figures as that of his noble Doge. 
Dulac’s Mycenaean dancer, Schwabe’s impressive Tybalt 
and graciously vestured Juliet, barbaric wild figures by 
Paul Shelving, Norman Wilkinson’s * Jessamy “—-I mention 
only to show the variety of the designs. Let me but refer 
to the fascinating beauty of Oliver Messel’s masks. They 
are startling things. As to the prose, it is amusing and 


instructive. It is written by specialists like Lennox Robinson, 
Francis Kelly, Sir Barry Jackson, Nigel Playfair, Charles 
B. Cochran, and Cyril Beaumont; and Max Beerbolim 
with pen and pencil delightedly and delightfully 
duces it. 

I have kept Mr. Albert Rutherston to the end because his 
place in Robes of Thespis is emphasized by the presence of 
his Sixteen Designs. It is charming to see how this highly 
individual artist, painting on silk with washes of pale colour, 
charging a fan with flying nymphs, brings his bright bouquets 
of columbine-like people to the large composition of the 
stage. Like Watteau, like Longhi, like Conder, he 
himself usually with the projection of the elegant narcissicism 
of the privileged ; and the slim short-tressed girls of to-day 
are ethcrialized into an aery harlequinade. Thes : 
apply to The Winter's Tale and Le Réveil de Fiore 
Shakespearean play has the fairy tale atmosphere in which 
Mr. Rutherston’s flowery and elvish fancy is at home. The 
“Hermione” is a gracious statuette. But Pavlova’s ballet 
evokes the subtleties of his art. Greekish as * Dauphnis and 
Chloe” is Greckish, Botticellian a little, graceful to the 
point of miévrerie, the figures surprise and insinuate. 
Perhaps the most attractive is that of Eros, rather like a 
winged Tanagra Love, but coloured like a daisy. ‘ Flore” 
in her simple sprigged gown captivates in a naive angular 
attitude. This is an art at once candid and sophisticated ; 
it is as engaging as a child that confides a secret. 

With all this genius engaged upon the décor vivant of the 
stage, it is necessary to remember firmly that the play really 
isthe thing. Visible beauty here lies waiting for a new poetic 
drama, a beauty too strange and perfected to serve our 
drawing-room comedies and crook sensations. 

Racuet ANNAND Tay or, 


intro- 


busies 


designs 


The 


The “Bourgeois Aristocrat” 


A. W. Ramsay. 
Edited by 3asil 


(Makers of the 


Sir Robert Peel. By A. 
Williams. 


Nineteenth Century 
Constable. 14s.) 


Series. 


Miss RAMSAY has written a new biography on that fascinating 
subject, Sir Robert Peel. We call the subject fascinating, 
for so it must be to all who have anything of the historical 
sense. Without it we may see in Peel only the stiff and borné 
figure of a nineteenth-century politician, moving amidst the 
unexciting events of that great and peaceful century. But 
the essential thing to remember is that the last century of 
English history was great and peaceful only because Peel, and 
the other rulers of Britain, were something considerably more 
than mere conventional politicians, Why was it that England 
largely escaped the turmoils of revolution and war which 
beset the nations of Europe between 1780 and 1900? Cer- 
tainly it was not that history posed less difficult questions 


for the rulers of England to solve than those raised in 


Europe. The industrial revolution took place earliest, with 
greatest violence and the _ greatest intensity, in this 
country. We might expect, then, that the new political 


problems, the strains and stresses set up between the various 
classes of the community, would be more severe, more dillicult 
to solve,in this country than elsewhere. But one has only to 
read the history of how each crisis was handled to be driven to 
the conclusion that somehow or other in England leaders 
were found who were big enough for the task of coping with 
the onrush of the expansion consequent on the industrial age. 

One cannot read, in Miss Ramsay’s lucid pages, the story 
either of Peel’s part in the passage of the great Reform Bill 
or of his conversion to Free Trade without marvelling at the 
man’s profound instincts for the necessities of his own his- 
torical period. It is indeed a marvel that the English Tories, 
the party of the eighteenth-century landed interest, the party 
which in every other country in the world was bitterly, and if 
necessary by force, resisting the oncoming manufacturing 
classes, should at the critical moment in England have found 
such a leader as Peel. Peel was that peculiar blend of 
bourgeois and aristocrat for which we alone know the recipe. 
In the last resort perhaps his instincts were those of the 
middle-class manufacturer. But how tremendously greater 
was the service which he rendered to those manufacturers by 


leading, not their own political party, but the political party 
of their opponents! It was as if a besieging army had by 
some stratagem managed to appoint a man, secretly in league 
with them, to be the commander-in-chief of the defending 
forces. In the two great crises of the siege, in 1832 and in 
1846, Peel played his réle and, in the first instance by refusing to 
fight, and in the second by actually changing sides and leading 
the attacking forces, decided the issue of the strugele. 

And yet to call Peel a traitor, after the manner of Mr. 
Charles Whibley, is wrong. Peel was not a traitor even to 
the Janded aristocracy, whem, it is true, he hoodwinked. He 
genuinely, and rightly, believed that their future lay in a 
coalition with the rising manufacturing classes, not in opposi- 
tion to them. But they were too stupid to follow the vision 
of their leader, and it was only by the curious shifts which he 
adopted that he was able to achieve a reconciliation. 

Miss Ramsay has some interesting pages on Peel's relations 
to the working-classes, which, as she well says, ** he so grieved 
for and so distrusted.” Naturally, his hostility was intense. 
She quotes a most interesting letter from Peel to Mr. Foster, 
written in 1830, in which he toys with the creation of a kind of 
Fascist organization for putting down the insurgent Lanca- 
shire workers :— 

** Whether you think any steps can now be taken, or could be 
taken on the instant in case of necessity, for organising some sort 
of volunteer force in aid of the military? The upper classes 
possessed of property must be willing to exert themselves for the 
defence of property in case it should be seriously threatened ; 
but the upper classes alone could not exhibit numbers suilicient 
to overawe and overpower the populace. Their organisation alone 
might establish a marked line between property and physical 
force ranged on opposite sides, and might serve as a pretext for the 
organisation and arming of those opposed to property. Are there 
among the workmen, servants, and adherents of the masters, and 
among the lower classes of shop-keepers and householders a sufficient 
number of persons entirely to be depended upon, who would unite 
with the upper classes, and form themselves into volunteer asso- 
ciations for the defence of property in case it should be threatened ? 
If you are of the opinion that the civil power, the military, and the 
aid that can be derived from the well-affected, would prevail 
practically over the combined efforts of the union, would either 


compel the men to submit for want of means of subsistence, or 
would suppress and effectually put down any open attempt at 
violence, I think there can be httle doubt that the true policy 
for the ewners of collieries and the masters of mills to pursue; is 
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THE SEASON’S 
BOOKS 


LL the books included in 
the Spring publication 
lists, whether advertised or 
reviewed in the “ Spectator ” 
or in any other paper, can be 
obtained through any Book- 


shop or Railway Station 
Bookstall of W. H. Smith and 
Son, or direct from the 


address below. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
Newsagents, Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, Printers 
BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C. 2 


Paris Brussels 
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SANDS & CO. 


THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL MERCIER 


By HENRY DUBLY. Translated by 
Hexsvert Witson. His Life as Professor 
Archbishop and Primate of 





of Philosophy, 
selgium, His championship of the Rights 
of his fellow-countrymen during the German 
occupation of Belgium. The Malines Con- 
Last days. 


Price 7/6 net. 


versations. 


With 8 


illustrations, 





THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By W. E. BROWN, 


History at Glasgow University. 


at one time Lecturer in 
Price 5/- net. 





STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY. 
By JUDITH F. SMITH. 
Rev. Huce: Pore, O.P. 


With a Preface by the 
Price 4/- net, 





LONDON: 15 King Street, Covent Garden, 


and EDINBURGH. 
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Now Ready 


Politicians and the War 
through German Eyes 


POWERS 
AND PILLARS 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS OF BRITISH! 
PERSONALITIES BY 


Rudolf Kircher 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
FRANKI URTER ZEITUNG 
Translation by CONSTANCE 
from the German 


ENGLANDER 
ILLUSTRATED BY 32 UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS 
The most illuminating 
analysis of the British 
character yet given to 
the world. 


os 4 — OF CONSIDERABLE POLITICAL IMPORT- 
\N f 


A PLEASURE FROM BEGINNING 
TOE ND? —The. Spectator in a review of the German Edition 


25/- 


VESEY 


Revised 


AT LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 














THE MOST BRILLIANT NOVEL OF RECENT YEARS 


KEEPING UD 
“APPEARANCES 


GERALD GOULD in the OBSERVER : 
The characters live by their cssential 
humanity; none of them is satirised 
cruclly. And the fun that is made of 
them is the fun of sympathy, not of 
derision. 
SPECTATOR : 
Her dexterity is unfailing, her derision 
contagious, and her impatience with the 
fads, cranks and poses as brilliant as it 
is salutary. 
DAILY NEWS: 
written nothing more superbly 
clever. 
MORNING POST: 
A triumphant success. 


COLELENS 


She has 
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yremptorily and decidedly to refuse concessions which they 
Pel to be unjustly demanded. But this step once taken, ther 


it is of importance to 





fore, 





be no retreating, and, the 


ought to 
6 the probable result of it 


consider 
maintaining 

Miss Ramsay’s biography is most competent. It is one of 
q series, edited by Mr. Basil Williams, entitled ~ Makers of the 
enough, it is just in his 


means of suecce <sfully 


resistance.” 


Nineteenth Century * ; but, curiousts 


Freud on 


The Probiem of Lay-Analyses. rune rea 

duction by Dr. S. Ferenczi. (Brentano's. 10s. 6d.) 
Tus would be an excellent book to place in the hands of 
someone Who knew nothing of modern psycho-analysis, but 
wished to study it. It is true that it is not quite such casy 
reading as some of the more popular “expositions ~ of 
psycho-analysis, for Dr. Freud (in translation, at any rate) 
js never & Very easy writer. It is not that there is anything 
particularly obscure in his sentences, but there is something 
about the very workings of his mind which necessitates 
close attention from the reader. Thus it is almost 
to read any book of Dr. Freud’s in the hasty way in 
which so much of our reading is done: only close attention 
and clear thinking will render his meaning. 


useless 


The present volume consists of two quite separate papers. 
1 i 

The first is on ** The Problem of Lay-Analyses,” in which 

Dr. Freud discusses the question of whether or not doctors 


alone should be allowed to practise psycho-analysis. The 
scond is called “* An Autobiographical Study.” This is a 
concise and somewhat drily written, but none the less 
interesting, account of Freud’s own life story. It deals 


with Dr. Freud’s own life as a practising physician in the 
city of Vienna, and shows him as an ordinary human being 
with a family to support and a career to make. Dr. Freud 
is quite candid in attributing various changes in his activities 
to material considerations. He records level-headedly the 
passionate execration with which his theories were received 
when he first propagated them. He speaks of Jung very 
much as the Jost disciple. Of the Adler secession he seems 
at once more tolerant and more contemptuous, But he 
tightly claims that, on the whole, his pupils have remained 
singularly faithful to him, and he boasts that the Psyvcho- 
analytical International was the only International which 
the War did not shatter. 

With regard to * The Problem of Lay-Analyses,” Dr. Freud 
evidently regards them as undesirable. On the other hand, 
he regards analysis by the ordinary physician, untrained in 
correct psycho-analytical practice, as just as bad. Ile also 
thinks that some well-trained lay analysts have undoubtedly 
elected great improvements in their patients. Therefore 
he comes to the conclusion that it is dangerous to prohibit 


lay analyses, and is evidently frightened by the thought 


capacity as a maker of the nineteenth century, as a leader of 
the dominant class of his particular epoch, that Miss Ramsay 
appears to us to underrate her subject. It is amusing, also, 
to notice her strong anti-Whig bias in her description of the 
Reform Bill period. But it is refreshing to find an author 
who can feel the party controversy of a hundred years ago 


sO ke ( nly, 


Himself 


4 : ‘ 


that psycho-analysis might be crushed before it is strone 
enough to stand up for itself, 
The two papers taken together vive one a very good 


summary of what psycho-analysis is, how it has arisen, and 
of the story of its chequered carecr during the last thirty 
On the last page Dr. Freud states his claims 
for psycho-analysis. ‘They are startling in their moderation. 
To anyone used to his lesser disciples, and their vague and 


years or so, 


all-embracing pretensions, this definition of the limits of the 
science by its discoverer himselé is very useful :— 

By itself this scienee is seldom able to deal wit} lent 
completely, but it seems destined to give important contributory 
help in a large number of regions of knowledge The s of 





xtends as far as 


application of psychoanalysis ¢ 
to which it forms a complement of the greatest moment 
a “ye : 
hese two sentences of Freud's, like so much else that he 


writes, are not particularly arresting at first glance: but 
on consideration one is forced to the conclusion that they 
contain a great deal of meaning. For how impossible it has 
proved, even for the bitterest opponents of psycho-analvsis, 
to resist using its technique and its basic concepts in their 


own work—how profoundly the conception that some of our 
own mental processes are hidden, are unconscious, even to 
ourselves, has modified our whole outlook on the world! 


Hardly any sphere of human thought, Art, Religion, or the 
other has remained unaffected. And yet how 
accurate is Freud’s delimination. In none of these spheres 


has psycho-analysis been able to provide more than a clue, 


sciences, 


* By itself,’ as he puts it, it “is seldom able to deal with 
a problem completely.” Repeatedly in these pages Dr, 
Freud stresses the almost infantile character of psy ho- 


as he says, scarcely as old as the century, 


Astronomy. &c., 


analysis. It is, 
and may be compared with Physics, Biology, 


A Mendelian Master 


Naturalist. By B Bateson. (Cam 


Press. 21s.) 


William Bateson, 
bridge University 
Tut name of William Bateson is growing and will grow in 
It is certainly not yet as well known as his work and 
What he did was to discover a new 


Tepute. 
his personality deserve. 
line of research that produced immediate practical results. He 
our days; and inei- 


Was in his degree the Francis Bacon of 
dentally had as great a respect for letters and, of course, a 
much greater gift of purely scientific insight. He gave men 
perhaps of finer professional technique than himself a founda- 
tion of philosophy. 

One of the early symptoms of the streak of genius in him 
Was his unhappiness as a schoolboy! We was not popular 
with boys or masters; nor did he like himself, though his 
apparent “‘* self-satisfaction ° his tutors. He 
wrote to his mother from Rugby, in March, 1878: ‘ I have 
tead a great deal this term, and have been happier than usual 
—and I don't want you to tell this--but somehow I never feel 
teally happy ;—I suppose I never shall.’ And in a letter to 


displeased 


when these were in their earliest stages. Repeatedly he 
points out how provisional, how uncertain. must be the 
conclusions of any such infant science and, at the same time, 
how unfair and how reactionary it is to regard that ence 
as uscless and negligible on that account. 

Dr. Freud is now an cld man. Looking back, he -ivs 4 
* Over the patch-work of my life's labours, I can say that 
I have made many beginnings and thrown out inany 
suggestions. Something will come of them in the future, 
But I eannot tell myself whether it will be nuuch or littl 
his father, in the same envelope; “ I know F have no pluck, 
Fellows have kicked that out of me long ago.” 

Well, the free play of life, as the Greeks said, is th real 
source of happiness; and Bateson, a scientific obsers by 
nature and of rather lonely moods, got no free play fo. his 
bias---the ground at school was too rough—till he reached 
Cambridge, and eventually as student, as traveller, as pro- 





ion, found 


fessor, as head of a great research instituti himself 
indeed. 
Hlis wife's memoir, which oecupic i quarter of a volume 


and addresses, is 
very honest, very 


filled out with some characteristic lectures 
in its humble way a model: very simple, 
modest ; and everything is well related. 

preface to the full-dress biography that must and will be 
written, for Bateson’s work focussed and in great measure 
caused a definite advance in a vital branch of science, now 


It is an admirable 


known, largely owing to his suggestion, as genetics. 
He had already inspired a number of workers—many of the 


best were women—to study the laws of heredity on his own 
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peculiar lines. Great evolutionist, he had detected a flaw in 
Darwinian evolution as generally interpreted, and was 
forming a novel sort of school. How eager on the scent were 
his pack of hounds! “ Miss E. R. Saunders continued the 
plant-breeding begun in our allotment garden; Miss Sollas 
feared guinea-pigs in a field behind Newnham College ; Miss 
Killby goats. Miss Wheldale worked on flower colours in 
antirrhinums; Miss Marryat grew mirabilis jalapa: Miss 
Durham hybridised mice in a kind of attic over the museums. 
In Oxfordshire Mr. Staples-Browne bred pigeons; Major 
Hurst was busy with poultry and rabbits; Mr. Doncaster 
crossed varieties of moth... ; Miss Darwin begun on 
trimorphic forms, with oxalis.” 

A new method and aim had been set in motion ; and then 
one day in May, 1900, the rediscovered paper of the Abbé 
Mendel was put into Bateson’s hand as he was on the way toa 
lecture. From that moment the happiness he thought in his 
schooldays he would never attain was his indestructibly. His 
line of thought and energy was justified. His little band were 
suddenly the vanguard of a great advance; and they had 
found a bridge over the most difficult part of the country. 
Very soon the Cambridge Mendelians, with Mr. Punnett and 
Sir Rowland Biffen as corps commanders, became famous 
the world over ; and the scientific study of heredity advanced 
at a great speed in a new direction; and is now almost a 
houschold word with breeders of both plants and animals, 
and even with farmers. 

Bateson’s difficulties, both in winning acknowledgment and 
in getting money for equipment—it took years to finance the 
building of a necessary greenhouse—make a rather pitiable 
story, but he had faith to remove greater mountains, and his 


or 


zeal conquered. He was appointed to fill the chair of Biology 
at Cambridge, and after two years the opportunity of his 
dreams was offered him. What may be called a “ Mendelian 
farm,” the John Innes Horticultural Institute, had beep 
established at Merton, and Bateson was offered and accepted 
the directorship. He made one characteristic condition : jg 
spite of the claims of botany, he must be allowed to go op 
with his poultry-breeding experiments ! 

The charm of the volume lies in the memoir. The very 
man, always lovable but never in a halo, is your companion, 
His letters are gay and very suggestive ; and sometimes you 
almost forget his absorption in science. Some of the addresses 
are already a little out-of-date, so quickly has science ady anced; 
but if anyone wishes a clear account of what the Mendelian 
laws mean and may mean in practice, he will find nothing 
better than the address on ‘ Mendelian Heredity and its 
Application to Man”; or his inaugural. lecture on * The 
Method and Scope of Genetics.” Though a naturalist by 
instinct and training, he spoke at least as ardently on the art 
of letters as on science; and in this single regard his seven 
or eight lectures on education are better than Huxley's, to 
take the very highest standard of comparison; for Huxley 
was so full of righteous indignation with what he called 
“sensuous caterwauling” that he could not always preach 
scientific study without condemning linguistic art. The 
manner is not so vigorous as Huxley’s, but it is singularly 
clear and persuasive. Not only specialists will read the 
lectures with pleasure and profit; and as for Mendelism, it 
affects even the keeper of backyard poultry and the grower 
of a line of garden peas. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 


Sun Searchers 


Romance of the Sun. By Mary Proctor, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 
(Harper. 7s. 6d.) 

In the year 1610 a telescope was used for the first time in 
man’s observation of the sun, moon, and stars. The universe 
was literally thrown open to him. Not for another 250 years, 
however, was much progress made in the study of the sun, 
for this vast changing mass, shielded by its own brilliance, 
refused to yield the secret of its structure to the prying lenses 
of the telescope. A few discoveries were made, which had 
been hidden even from the naked eye of the patient Greek 
philosopher star-gazers. The telescope showed, for instance, 
a hitherto unseen darkening of the solar surface towards the 
circumference. Galileo also found certain dark spots which he 
supposed to be clouds floating in the solar atmosphere. The 
idea of such possibility of blemish was scorned by his con- 
temporaries, for in those days the doctrines of the Greeks, 
and particularly of Aristotle, were still sacred, and conse- 
quently the immaculate nature of the sun was accepted as a 
fundamental law. 

Galileo, however, doggedly persisted in his experimental 
observation through the rough-and-ready telescopes made by 
his own hands. In his eagerness he often neglected to use the 
clouded lenses such as are now used, and in consequence he 
lost his sight. 

Galileo’s truly scientific beginnings in the study of the sun 
Jed the way to a substantial body of knowledge relating to the 
sun's habits. But apart from that, very little progress was 
made. Only 130 years ago the greatest genius of astro- 
nomical thought, Sir William Herschel, advanced the theory 
that the sun was “ a large and lucid planet, the only primary 
one of our system.”” He went on to expound the supposition 
that it consisted of a solid and even inhabitable body, sur- 
rounded “ by protective clouds, dense, opaque, and highly 
reflective, which must add a most capital support to the 
splendour of the Sun by throwing back so great a share of the 
brightness coming to them.” Observing the changing surface 
of the sun, he decided that this was due to the movement of a 
cloud envelope, and indicated the action of storms and 
hurricanes. This cloud layer was periodically torn open, to 
emit what he called “empyreal gas,” which, ascending, 
* spread outward and mingled with other superior gases.” 

In spite of all this violence, Herschel considered that it 
might he admitted that the sun “ was richly stored with 


inhabitants.” He argued that all the glory and blaze were 
merely superficial, and that beneath the luminous curtain of 
the planetary clouds was a calm and stable world capable of 
producing and supporting conscious life. Even as late as 
1846 we find this delightful fantasy referred to as the prevailing 
theory. 

The death-blow was given to all these fantasies by the 
invention of the spectroscope. As early as 1675 Newton had 
experimented in a darkened room with a glass prism which he 
had placed directly in the path of a beam of sunlight shining 
through a round hole in a shutter. On the opposite wall was 
thrown a rainbow-coloured image of the sun. This is A.B.C. 
to us all now; but it was the beginning of a vast and 
beautiful branch of the divine science which still is being 
developed. 

In 1802 the astronomer Wollaston first noted that when 
light is admitted to a prism—or spectroscope—through a 
narrow slit, numberless lines appear amongst the primary 
colours. In 1814a Munich optician named Fraunhofer located 
576 of these lines, but another half-century passed before 
their significance was discovered. It was then found that 
specific lines appeared at the refraction of the rays from 
specific incandescent elements. Thus the vapours of sodium, 
calcium, iron were found to have each its own lines in the 
gamut of the spectrum. 

It will be seen that immediately this discovery was made 
a key to the actual chemical analysis of the sources of rays 
reaching us from heavenly bodies was put into the astro- 
nomers’ hands. In particular, knowledge of the composition 
of the sun became possible, and it was not until then that 
astro-physics became as it were a fully embodied science, 
amplifying and giving life-breath to the skeleton pieced 
together by the mathematicians. 

The principal function of Miss Proctor’s book is to show 
how the spectroscope has been developed, so that we now have 
marvellous instruments by which the sun, in all its fiery 
eccentricities, may be photographed, and so measured and 
named in its constituent elements. ‘The amateur should 
find the book very useful. The author has also brought 
together a number of graphio accounts of total eclipses, the 
best of which are those by observers in aeroplanes of the 
eclipse last June. 
~ RicuarD CHURCH, 
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rs CASSELL BOOKS 
ROSITA 
FORBES 


ADVENTURE 


“ A travel book without a dull page. ’—Daily Sketch. “ Most 
admirable. Paragraph succeeds paragraph in unflagging 
liveliness."—Daily News. With four colour plates and jacket 
design by Robin D'Erlanger. 15/- net. 


SAVAGE ABYSSINIA 


by JAMES E. BAUM 


This book describes a recent expedition through country never 
before visited by white men, and paints a vivid picture of the 
people and the conditions in which they live. With 8 half-tone 


plates. 12/6 net. 


ROMANTIC LONDON 


by RALPH NEVILL 
“Vivacious and well-informed.”"—Daily Telegraph. ‘* Many 
amusing and entertaining stories of o!d London Life."—Daily 
Express. “A more amiable gossip it would be difficult to 
find. . . » He is an agreeable companion. "—Bystander. 
8 half-tone plates. 12/6 net 





Selected 7/6 Novels 


MARGOT OXFORD’S 
First Novel OCTAVIA Ready April 26 
Octavia, young and lovely, had to select one lover from among 


many. How she finally made her choice is told with abundance 
of wit, freshness and charm. 


ARNOLD BENNETI 
THE STRANGE VANGUARD 
“Delightful."—Punch. “Gay and light and amusing.” —Tailer. 
“It is great fun.”"—Evening Standard. “ Bubbles over with 
life." —Spectator. 2nd Impression. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
IRON AND SMOKE 
“The book reaches a rare beauty.”"—Review of Reviews. 
“Moving and significant."—Sunday Times. “ A touching and 
tloquent bock.”—Punch. 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
THE OLD TREE BLOSSOMED 
"A most understanding book.”—John O° London's Weekly. 
“ Wholly delightful."—Daily Telegraph. “ A very good story 
very well told."—Evening Standard. 2nd Imp. printing. 


THOMAS BURKE 
EAST OF MANSION HOUSE 
“There are passages in them which are queerly lovely and 
odd.” — Sunday Times. “Delightful word paintings .. « 
realistic with vivid characterisation. —Yorkshire Observer. 


KATHARINE BRUSH 
GLITTER 
“A clever picture of the frenzied, unreal life led by many 
young moderns.""—Daily Mail. “ A narrative that sparkles.” — 
Dundee Courier. 2nd Impression. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
ROXANNE 
“ Powerful and brilliant."—Yorkshire Telegraph. “A very 


charming and a very real romance."—Western Mail. 


ALUIZIO AZEVEDO 
A BRAZILIAN TENEMENT Just Published. 


A wonderful picture of the passions, crimes and fates of men 
and women of different races and social conditions. 


CASSELL’S 











MEMORIES 
By 
HARRY PRESTON 


With a portrait by Richard Sickert, A.R.A., 
three drawings by Phil May and other 
illustrations. 15/- net 


Mr. Preston has a genius for friendship, and 
his book is filled with stories of thos« 
through the swing doors of his famous hote 
Brighton, all of them observed with the kindly 
eye of Harry Preston, student of character and 
human life—all of them his friends, without dis- 
tinction of rank or class, creed or calling. 
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Recent Fiction 
STUDY IN BRONZE 


By ESTHER HYMAN. 7/6 net 
wa The sc aa S ‘sani . r * t 
pr ‘ mat t 


res Ss se y 
real through all t! 


THE DEATH OF A DIPLOMAT 
By PETER OLDFELD. j 6/- net 
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ang OCs ?) - u inthis 
tures galore. hose Vv 
will get it here There 


THE MONTFORTS 
By MARTIN MILLS, Author of “ Brangane.” 


aoe a 7/6 net 
Family ee — a ca a ‘ Se nt 
the 1 re sent day. 

STORMING HEAVEN 
By RALPH FOX, Author of * 
The Steppes.” 


The People of 
7/6 net 

I s book g ¢ ithent piciu « 

post-war Russ - « » It is one of e best 1 


’ entire: for * 3 } . +} : : 
adventure, tor it 1s more than a ne 


CHAINS 


By THEODORE DREISER. 7/6 net 
THE EARTHEN LOT 

By BRADDA FIELD. 3rd Imp. 7,6 net 
THE QUARRY WOOD 

By NAN SHEPHERD. 7/6 net 


MRS. D. 
By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “ The Eternal 
Past.” 2nd Imp. 6/- net 
AN ARTIST IN THE FAMILY 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MiLLIN, Author of 
*“ The South Africans.” 6/- net 


SPRING DARKNESS 

By JOHN METCALFE. 7,6 net 
BLACK GALLANTRY 

By VAL GIELGUD. 7/6 net 


WILLIAM COOK: Antique Dealer 
By RICHARD KEVERNE, Author of * Carteret’s 
Cure.” 2nd Imp. 7 
HORSE LOVERS 
By Lt.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE, D.S.O.  Hlus- 
trated by ““ SNAFFLES.”) 2nd Imp. 12,6 net 


and 


7/6 net | 

















SIR ROBERT PEEL 
By A, A. W. RAMSAY. 14/- net 
(Makers of the Nineteenth Century Series.) 


Times Lit. Supp.: Miss Ramsay's book is con- 
scientiously documented, excellent in construction, 
and dramatic without fine writing. . . . She 
brings the aspects of Peel’s genius vividly before 
us in a volume that must take its place among the 
best in a notable series.” 
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ORANGE ST. W.C.2" 
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From Double Eagle to Red Flag i 
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By GENERAL P. N. KRASSNOFF. Preface by Wittiam Geruarpt. 2ls, as th 
“The author has great litcrary power, and his descriptions of mass-movements are extraordinarily vivid.”’—Observer, 
“The mutterings and swellings of revolution, the wide and sombre shadow of war arc realised with sensitiveness and 


told with a vigour amounting to genius. ”_Daily News. 


Short Turns The Legend Called la 











restr: 

By BARRY BENEFIELD. 7s. 6d. Meryom (Hod 
“The best of the fourtecn stories is undoubtedly By JOSEPH GAER. 7s. Od, » - 
‘Simply Sugar Pie,’... it is a pitiful, moving little This story of life among the Russian Jews challenges direct 
Story, told with admirable reticence.”—7 imes Lit. Supp. comparison with “ Growth of the Soil” or “Tess of the Lord. 
“These short stories are remarkable.”—Observer. D'Urbervilles.” guida 
when 

a “ doubt 

The Mountain and Other Stories ~ 

which 

By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 7s. Gd. incon: 
Some of these stories, written in the past twenty years, have appeared in a a ook entitle: a Right O'clock, and Other _— 
Stories,” but most are new. The Saturday Review called THE M ‘OL NT. AIN “nearly pericct.” a | 
ol dol 

all, foi 

Four One-Act Plays The Pipe in the beg 

° . . le 

By. ST. JOHN ERVINE 3s. 6d. Fields and _ Birthright b pos 
“The Magnanimous Lover,” “ Progress,” “She Was No Two One-Act Plays. leader 

Lady,” “Ole George Comes to Tea.” By T. C. MURRAY. 3s. 6d. ~ 
madac 

most 

° e little | 

The Psychology of Socialism ec 

4 HENRI DE MAN. Translated by Epen and Cepar — los. Dr. 
“ A book worthy of careful study. We hope that M. de Man's book wil! have a w id circulation. The conclusions that he about I 
comes to and the arguments that he advances are, if _ d, of su ‘ epoch making importance that onc hesitates to write conce! 
a criticism about them aftcr only one reading of the book.” —~New Leader. Glanci 
the de 
" . the pr 
Napoleon and his A History of wages 

. ~ . + oul 

Family Great Britain ee 

By W. GEER. 18s, By HOWARD ROBINSON, Vh.D. 18s. validit 
A study of Napoleon’s physical heritage and the influence “TItis a pleasure to come across such a scholarly manual.” sin, 1] 
of his family upon his career. —Manchester Guardian. late at 
followe 
. close e 

The Dawes Plan and the The Pre-War Mind ktter 
New Economics in Britain in ton 

By G. P. AULD. 10s. 6d. By C. E. PLAYNE. 16s. food 
This book tclls how the Dawes plan was made, how it “Her boc ok should he of absorbing intcrest not only to the earl . 
wertes, and what are the prospects of its continued student of history, but to the casual reader.” mation 
success ful operation, —Northern Echo. It may 
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By Lady Murasaki. Translated by Arthur Waley. against 
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Being Vol. IV. of “The Tale of Genji. himseli 
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Some Books 


We shall hear more of Mr. James Laver. His Stitch in Time, 
or Pride Prevents a Fall (Nonesuch Press) is out of print and 
spies may hardly be had for fifty guineas. It is perhaps the 
nittiest thing of its kind since Pope ; this story of a girl who, 
going to a téte-i-téte tea, rips her eau-de-nil chemise, and, 
being in a hurry, darns it with pink thread. When tempted, 
yanity saves her where virtue would not. The moral (such 
as there is) is that: 

*. . . When you too ar to ambush led 
And all vour virtue |} upon 


When men entrap vou and th 


i 
One touch of vanity ma 


i thread, 

xls forget, 
mu yt ‘Se 

* ca Ed 

Lord Charnwood’s style is always one of rare beauty and 
restraint. and we are glad that in 1 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.) he has reprinted the Epilogue 
to his Aecording to St. John. 


Personal Conviction 


Although he refrains from a 
direct verdict on great issues such as the Divinity of our 
lord, the Atonement, or the possibility of miracles, yet his 
guidance is always towards the acceptance of Christianity, as 
when he makes the point that 
doubts that arise about the fundamental beliefs of Christianity 


‘a considerable part of the 


are simply due to the boundary, indelinable but inexorable, 
which shuts in human thought. 
inconceivable, but so the 
God's and the following of Christ, “* does present 
itself to you as the ceaseless, generally trivial, opportunities 
of doing something a little above your ordinary level,” above 
all, for one’s fellows, contact with whom is contact with reality. 


A world ruled by God seems 


does world anyhow.” Or again, 


service, 


It is not necessary to agree with every word, as, for instance, 
that to Christ alone “a simple and wholesome discipleship 
for the names of Socrates or Plotinus or other 
leaders of thought will occur, but the student will recognize 


is possible,” 


that charm of meditative and suggestive writing which 
made Abraham Lincoln, biased though it was, the best and 


This 
little book, on a greater than Lineoln, is one to be read and 
re-read, 


most brilliant of all biographics of that statesman. 


oe * * 

Dr. Percy Dearmer deals with a thorny subject in The Truth 
dhout Fasting (Rivingtons, 4s. 6d.), for the bulk of his book is 
with the ecntioversy on 
Glancing at the dilliculties which beset the Morning Services 


concerned Fasting Communiore 


> 
the devotional 
that he 
up a very strong argument indeed against the rigorists who 


the decrease of communicants, and aspect cf 


the problem generally, we are bound to say builds 


would enforce an absolute fast from the midnight before 
Communion and would make it an injunction of Divine 
validity. At any rate, they class its violation as a mortal 


that 
Liddon, and Fr. Pullen have 


sin. ‘he main points of his contention for Liberty is 
late authorities such as Bright, 
Loo 


followed one another in emphasizing their case without 
| 


close examination of primitive warrants ; that the celebrated 
letter of Augustine to Januarius is embarrassed and hesitating 
in tone ; that where he and other ancient authors speak of 
“food” they mean the main meal of * prandium,” not an 
early and light refreshment : 
mation High Anglicans was in favour of freedom in practice. 
It may be of interest that Archbishop Benson records that he 
questioned the saintly Bishop the subject, and 
karned from the Bishop himself that on days of necessity— 
Ordinations, for fast Com- 
munion. Dr. Dearmer does not mention this, but the example 
of Bishop King still weighs with High Anglicans. It 
that Dr. Dearmer has the of the Western Church 
against him, although the Pope can dispense from the obli- 
gation— Archbishop Temple, by the way, a rigorist towards 
himself, would issue a formal dispensation on medical grounds 
shown—and it is also true that he rather spoils the effect of 
a really valuable review of the whole matter by casting some 
doubts on Fasting as a whole, and doubts whether our Lord’s 
forty days in the wilderness was a strict fast. But the book 
is worth a very attentive study by church-people and its 
Citations cannot be lightly dismissed. 
* * * 

We opened Mr. A. E. Coppard’s Count Stefan (Golden 

Cockerel Press, 16s.) with some misgiving, but read on 


that the counsel of post-Refor- 


King on 


instance—-he_ broke his before 
is true 
custom 


of the Week 


through the queer mad story with an inereasing pleasure. 


Here at last, we thought, we had found one of the modern 
intellectuals who could spin a good yarn. The events in the 
little Austrian hotel where the dumb Count Stefan lives 
are disconnected and jerky, but we do want to know why 


the odd Count 
happens next 


refuses to speak: we want to know what 
that (no matter what the height of the 
reader or the test of a good story. 
Unfortunately the end is weak, for we are left in the ; 
Count But the print is be 


the wood-cuis attractive, and three iu 


and 
brow of the writer) is 
air and 
Stefan in a cupboard. autiful, 
arters of the story is 
streaked with genius. 


se * tk 

A Hangman's Diary (Philip Allan, 10s. 6d.) is the 
record kept by the chief executioner of Nuremborg in 
the sixteenth century of all the executions he conducted 


during his term of office. The Diary is, in its wa 


unique, 
but in the translation from the German the style has lost 
all trace of mediaeval atmosphere. The prisoners’ hideous 


and confined to the 
Middle Ages) are described in detail and the methods of the 
executions, which would be interesting and instructive, arc 
scarcely touched upon. Here and there we 
touches. ‘ When they 
the Mirgrave’s wifi 


repellent crimes (none of which are 


come upon some 
naive [the condemned] were being 
led out the 


as they passed and saw her own husband among them. whom 


wanted to sce poor sinners 
she embraced and kissed, for she had not known her husband 
had been arrested nor that he was a fellow of that sort.” 
The third part of the Diary entitled ‘“* Minor Bodily Punish- 
ments ” brings us into closer touch with the sixteenth century 
the best of the 
ert and Mr. Kuoeller. 


and its sometimes comical brutality, but 
book is the introductions by Mr. Cah 
k K $ 

There is always good reading in the Hiibert Journal, but the 
April number (Constable, 2s. 
interesting. It is 


6d.) seents to us 
that 


articles on different aspects of mysticism. 


exceptionally 


signilicant the issue includes three 


Dr. Jolin Oman, 


the author of one of them, remarks that mysticism is a 


phenomenon which “ always appears in times of potitical 
disillusionment and intellectual discouragement Dr. Oman 
is unsympathetic to the mystic: Mr. Edmond Holmes, in 
another article on ** The Mystic as Ex] is ut tea loubt- 
ful of the value of scli-centred mysticisin. In a paper of 
considerable novelty and importan Mi nest Pi ing, 
who teaches English in a Japanese high school, tells us low his 
young Japanese students deiizat in wh hey have heard of 
Oxford: le quotes some of their essays an four s that w 


should encourage 


Japanese students to com 


time, in the interests of good fellowship between the two 
nations. The editor, Dr. L. P. Jacks, comments sardonically 
on the too familiar phrase, “ The Lest Leadership of the 
Churches,” which was, he notes, in current use in 1302 when 
the Hibbert was founded. 
< ik 

Count Volpi, the Italian Minister of Finanee, has repub- 
lished his speech to the Italian Senate with regard to the 
adoption of the gold standard and the fixing of the lira 
exchange. It is published in French, and obtainable in Rome 


from the Provveditorato Generale dello Stato, under 


of L’Abolition du cours force: la convertibilité en or de 
% Be K 
An article by Dame Rachel Crowdy on * Child Welfare ~ for 
our weekly League of Nations page has had to be held over 
until next week owing to pressure on our sp:tce. 
* * * #6 
Books of the Week 7 ane 


will be found on pages 625 


(‘* More 
Competition ” 


tl * General Knowle Ige 
and 625.) 


The Competition 


Tie Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best suggestions, 
in five hundred words, or less, on How to Keep Young. The 
closing date for this competition will be Friday, April 27th. 
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The House of Rothschild 


The Rise of the House of Rothschild. By Count Corti. 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 


Tue monographs on the Rothschild family have fallen, for 
the most part, into two classes. There have been the pane- 
gyrics that the House of Rothschild commissioned for itself 
—a notable series beginning with the encyclopedia article 
by Friedrich von Genz, the secretary of Metternich, and 
his most trusted adviser ; and there have been bitter attacks 
written for political or commercial reasons. Between the 
two it has been hard to make a just estimate of the part the 
Rothschilds played in nineteenth-century Europe. For 
this reason we welcome Count Corti’s impartial story; a 
strange and romantic tale, and an excellent piece of research. 

Even the wildest panegyrics have never overstated the 
power of the Rothschilds in world affairs. Their power was 
the power of money ; but it kept kings and emperors waiting 
upon them; dictated the internal and external policy of 
nations; to a great extent decided whether there should 
be peace or war in Europe, and even where the victory should 
lie. It would not be absurd to try to show how the Rothschilds 
won the Peninsular War; or how, by years of hard work 
and intrigue, they succeeded in overthrowing Napoleon. 
Their great position was won for them by the energy, diplo- 
macy, and shrewdness of one man, Meyer Amschel Rothschild ; 
and, though it took equal talents to consolidate and extend 
his gains, the rise of the House to fame and influence rested 
mainly upon him. 

In 17438, Meyer Amschel Rothschild was born in the ghetto 
of Frankfort, a dark and dirty alley, twelve feet wide, between 
the city walls and an outer ditch. The position of the Jews 
was miserable in the extreme. They were forbidden to 
own land, to farm, or to practise handicrafts. They were 
strictly confined to their own quarter for trading, and were 
not allowed beyond the ghetto walls at night, on Sundays, 
oron holidays. No more than twelve marriages might be 
celebrated in any year. If a street urchin passed a Jew he 
would call out :—** Do your duty, Jew,” and the Jew was 
compelled to step out of the way and take off his hat. 


At the age of ten Meyer was already engaged in the chang- 
ing of money. It was a profitable and very necessary trade 
when Germany was a chaos of small principalities, cities, 
and spiritual powers, and even a short journey might call 
for a large variety of currencies. It brought him, moreover, 
his first great opportunity. Sometimes he would get hold 
of curious and rare coins in the way of business. He studied 
the subject of numismatics with eagerness and from time 
to time made offerings to increase the collection of Wilhelm, 
Prince of Hesse. 

He was happy in his Prince ; for Wilhelm was the keenest 
man of business, the greatest money-grubber and miser, 
of all the rulers of the world. In his private correspondence 
he called himself Herr von Goldstein, an appropriate name. 
And after Meyer had sacrificed a little profit in order to ingra- 
tiate himself, he managed, by slow degrees, to make himself 
indispensable in Wilhelm’s issues of loans to his brother 
monarchs and the collection of his debts. Certainly he had 
need of tact and the ability to swallow insults; for no one 
would trust a Jew who did not show himself both useful and 
abject. It was through his position as Crown Agent to Wilhelm 
that he began to expand his interests; and soon he was 
making loans on his own behalf as far afield as Denmark and 


England. It took him years of industrious penetration before 
he got a footing in the affairs of the Emperor of Austria ; but 
persistence was one of his most remarkable traits, and his 
policy of ** personal relations ”’ was sure to succeed in the end, 
By putting clerks and secretaries and ministers in his debt he 
won himself influence at every Court. What man could faij 
to recommend him for his stability and integrity, when his own 
debts had been paid and he was hoping for a pleasant conyer. 
sation with reference to his future needs ? 

Another source of profit opened itself to him as he grew in 
power. The Princes of Thurn and Taxis held the monopoly 
of the postal system in Central Europe. They had a secret 
habit of unsealing, reading, and sealing up again the corre. 
spondence that passed through their hands ; and Meyer became 
one of the privileged few who gained the first news of events 
which would alter the prices of bonds and the rates of exchange, 
In later days the Rothschilds built up a courier system of 
their own, and carried ambassadorial letters from one country 
to another. Their information could then be exclusive, and 
it often happened that they informed the Governments of 
Europe of events long before they knew of them from their 
own sources. Nathan Rothschild, for example, knew the 
result of the Battle of Waterloo in London a day before 
official tidings came. But even a share in the inside infor. 
mation of the House of Thurn and Taxis was useful, and helped 
to make Meyer one of the richest financiers in Germany. 

During the French Revolution and the Napoleonic War 
there was a multitude of risks and difficulties. Frankfort was 
taken by the French ; but Meyer, though he took good care 
to safeguard himself and make himself indispensable to the 
army of occupation, remained loyal to the Elector Wilhelm. 
He sent off to him in exile his treasure boxes and bonds ; he 
made loans to the princes who opposed Napoleon ; he was 
the prime mover in plots for his overthrow. Meanwhile there 
were new sources of profit for him. He traded in war supplies 
—food, wine, and clothing ; he was an intermediary in war 
subsidies from England ; and he ran great smuggling operations 
through Napoleon’s continental blockade. Raids on his 
house gave little evidence to the French authorities; he 
managed to obtain good warning and offered for their 
perusal a most innocent set of account books. 

He died in 1812; and, though at his death the House of 
Rothschild was still to be reckoned among the second-class 
financial firms, he had raised it from nothing against extra- 
ordinary odds, and all the opportunities for its further expan- 
sion were present. . His son Nathan, the shrewdest and most 
brilliant of the second generation of Rothschilds, was a 
naturalized Englishman at the head of an autonomous branch 
in London, already a friend of Ministers and deep in the 
secrets of the Exchequer. Another son, James, was in Paris, 
pretending to the French that the exports of gold which 
Nathan was sending him from England, and which he was 
secretly conveying to Wellington, were sent in spite of the 
English Government and were driving them to despair. 
Solomon, Amschel, and Carl were constantly passing from 
capital to capital. Wives and sisters were sitting at the cash 
desk in Frankfort. The whole family acted with unanimity 
and perfect understanding; and formed a close block of 
international financiers which was soon to become unrivalled 
in wealth and influence. This remarkable and at times 
extraordinary story is one that deserves and will certainly 
achieve a wide public. 


A Triumph of Scholarship 


New English Dictionary. 
Wise-Wyzen. (Clarendon Press. 
whole set 50 guineas.) 


Edited by Sir James A. H. Murray. 
20s. for this part. Tho 


Iv is hard to believe our eyes when we see that the greatest 
single enterprise of scholarship the world has known is now 
completed. There is something a little sad in considering 
that we shall have no more of those instalments of learning, 
those treasures of language, which have come periodically 
into the world during forty-four years. The task is ended: 
the age of discovery has passed. 

No other nation has ever completed so large an under- 


taking. The New English Dictionary contains half a million 
definitions and nearly two million quotations. The meaning 
of words is illustrated from the time of William the Conqueror, 
or eyen earlier, to the present day. We have, therefore, 8 
great conspectus of the growth of our speech, through the 
period of its flourishing to our own time, when it is most 
multiple, dispersed and intricate. Language is the chief his- 
torical monument of a race, its most essential gift to civiliza- 
tion; and, in a measure, this dictionary can be called the 
chief repository of the English spirit. 

The sections dealing with X, Y and Z have been issued 
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ready ; Wise-Wyzen finishes the work. The whole die- 
onary is now available to anyone who can squeeze fifty 
mineas out of his pocket, or consult it at a library. All that 
remains to do is to print a supplement of the words which 
have sprung up into the language since the Dictionary was 
printed : and to hoid a dinner at which the scholars who have 
contributed to it will say farewell to labours which have often 
taken up the devotion of a lifetime. 

The section which rounds off the dictionary is by no means 
one of the least important. How could it be when it deals 
with women and words, wonder and woe? In ways, 
indeed, it is the most interesting of all to stray through, being 
full of good native formations and very English coinages. 
The letter «© was a stumbling-block to incomers ; the Normans 
themselves could never get round it, changing warrant to 
There are words here which 
worship 


some 


sarantee, and ward to guard. 
gre not paralleled even in the Germanic languages ; 
and witness, for example, or that same portentous «oman, or 

ri ife-man . 

As we look through these old English words, many of which 
have gone from popular currency, we see how unsafe it is to 
scribe any truly-rooted word as dead. Some of them 
seep for a while in dialects, in ancient books ; and suddenly 
rise again and take on a new life. There was worsen, for 
example, a word which had passed altogether from literature 
until Wordsworth, Southey and de Quincey, sick of ponderous 
tems like deteriorate, put it forward again, and even the 
Times and the Spectator took to using it. 

It is queer, too, to observe that there is no quotation 
for oul of work between Shakespeare and the Daily News 
of 1886 ; and still queerer to see a fifteenth-century author 
writing up his experiences just as a modern journalist might. 
America has invented, or given us back, many good and vivid 
idioms; it is from America that we imported, within the 
last forty years, the phrase, ** I ran for all I was worth.” 

The saddest history of decline attends the worm. He was 
adragon once, and sometimes moved on wings. At other 
times he crawled on his belly as a serpent; the foul fiend 
himself was a worm. It was proper in those days to mention 
him as the * wild worm *—Langland writes of ** wild worms 
inwoods.”” But, more and more, as time went on, he became 
the ** poor worm ~° as the editors 
all him, ** object of contempt, scorn, or pity; an abject, 
niserable creature.” 

It is an interesting exercise to trace through the different 
meanings of some common word ; an exercise calling for an 
intensity of logical imagination. None in this section is 
tcher in variety than the verb to work. We talk of a 
trout ** working up stream,” of a face “ working with sorrow,” 
of “ working like yeast,’ and of “ working on_ people's 
feelings.’ As befits a word so old and honourable, there 
are many other applications : medicine works in the stomach, 
acanvasser works a district, a schoolboy works asum. There 
are thirty-nine main definitions of the verb in this dictionary, 
and a multitude of sub-definitions. 

The last word of substance that engaged the attention of the 
ditors, apart from monstrosities of spelling, is wyvern, an 
leraldic animal of obscure parentage, but first cousin to the 
wrm. A certain Sir John Conyers, Knt., is recorded as having 
Jain one; but this is the only time it came to life from coats-of- 
ams. George Meredith made a gallant attempt to get in 
st by describing the Demon’s wings as “ like the fins of a 
Wyver-fish,” a beast known only to himself; but the wyvern 
leat him. 

We note, by the way, that in an appendix to the Ietter 
V printed in this section, the Spectator is quoted for the earliest 
figurative use of the word vitamine. ‘* The vitamines of litera- 
ture,” wrote a reviewer seven years ago; and the metaphor 
% pleased him, or another reviewer, that within a month 
there followed, “* the vitamines of the spirit and of true 
rligion.” 


we know so well to-day ; 
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“The Silver Cat”? and Other Verse 


The Silver Cat. By Humbert Wolfe“ (Benn. £3 3s.) 

This Blind Rose. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz. 6s.) 

Mary of Huntingdon. By Gilberé Thomas. (Allen and Unwin. 
3s. Had ) 

Dedication. By Viola Gerard Garvin. (Gollancz. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Humpertr Wore is something of a Cinquevalli of verse. 
He keeps so many bright balls spinning in the air at one time 
that it is little wonder there is some confusion as to what it is 
all about. What is he juggling with — gold, silver, painted 
glass?) Or is the whole thing little more than an effect of 
footlight dazzle, something to charm and delight us when we 
see it first, but in truth not so much art as a bundle of stage 
tricks, a clever manipulation of lights in a darkened theatre ? 

These are questions which may be applied to most indi- 
vidual poets in their own time. Their own time is always a 
more or less darkened theatre: it is for posterity to put the 
lights up and show what is what—and on the other hand, if 
we may coin the expression, what is not what. But this is no 
reason why contemporary criticism should be accounted 
biassed. We have compared Mr. Wolfe with Cinquevalli, a 
juggler of bright balls whose methods did bear investigation : 
an artist therefore. Mr. Wolfe no doubt dazzles a great many 
people with his juggling of words—his increasing mastery of 
chiming rhymes and smooth-flowing rhythms is fascinating to 
watch-—for he is so often delightful to read even when one 
does not trouble to think what it all means. Nevertheless, the 
headwork is there at the back of it all. Read these poems 
not once but many times. It is not a matter of cunning 
hands only. Meanwhile, here are two new balls spinning in 
the air. 

The Silver Cat is a very pleasing book in its production—a 
point one must stress, for it is hardly likely that any but 
collectors will be willing or able to pay such a price for poetry 

and it shows Mr. Wolfe, not at his most adept, but keeping 
a smooth level of beauty in which phrase strengthens phrase 
in the architecture of the poem, from the moment we see those 
‘** Two orange candles like cat's eyes * to the quiet and lovely 
ending when the Silver Cat 

* rose, stretched his silky paws to yawn 
at the geraniums of the dawn, 
whose petals splashed the window. 
curled himself up to sleep again.” 


Phen 


Between cat and eat, as it were, Mr. Wolfe has achieved one 
of the most musical and fanciful love-poenis of recent years. 
This Blind Rose is a miscellany of flower, bird, place, and 
* Person’ poems, with a number of sonnets attached. Mr. 
Wolfe, who, unlike most of his contemporaries, believes that a 
book of poems should be bound together by a single dominating 
theme, or thread (whatever varying jewels are strung on that 
thread), would probably agree that his latest work is a poct’s 











OLD IDEAS MUST 
GIVE WAY 


“ Body ” in motor oils now has an entirely 
new meaning. 

Formerly it meant a certain stickiness 
that did well enough in the slow-motion 
motors then in use. 

Body now means the ability to stand up 
under extreme conditions of high-speed and 
high-compression., 

Shell Oils have this kind of body—not 
visible to casual inspection, but apparent in 
the greater efficiency of the engine and in 
the absence of undue catbon deposits. 
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holiday. The poet has strayed off the high road of his pur- 
pose for a while ; but has composed some charming and some 
unhappy-sounding songs whilst wandering in the marigold 
meadows. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas was waiting for a train at Huntingdon, 
§ hidden within a green retreat "— 

“ when suddenly 
It seemed from nowhere) came to me 
little maid some five years old 
With grey-blue eyes and hair of gold.” 
So he asked her to tell him all about herself, but all she would 
say was “Mary.” Yet, says Mr. Thomas, “as she smiled, 
the sunlight won, The day for me at Huntingdon.” Ofcourse 
it did, but it was not really so much the little unknown girl's 
smile as Mr. Thomas’s own capture of a mood which won the 
day for him. In this first prosodic story, whose only fault is 
that it is too short, Mr. Thomas hands us very modestly a key, 
*‘ There,” he seems to say. “Go in and browse if you like, 
but don’t expect anything spectacular.” We do not, after 
reading Mary of Huntingdon. But what a quiet cool garden 
this poet has made for us! His thoughts, however simple, 
have a way of flowering into poetry almost in spite of them- 
Selves. Miss Garvin, also handing us a key, or rather a whole 
ring of them— 
“ These are my keys, with which I make you free 
Of all the little rooms that once were mine . 

=seeks rarer and more delicate images. She begins nearer 
to poetry, shunning the commonplace, keeping her readers 
at their distance with a poet’s gesture of cool preoccupation. 
Not that there is anything haughty about her work. Much of 
it is intimate and tender ; or, as in Malmaison, there is a bright 
sweet ring of words :— 


** Beyond the road 

Malmaison lies 
With a hood pulled 

Over her eyes ; 


Is she dead, or 
Is she asleep 
In her garden, where 
Rains weep ?” 
But one feels that Miss Garvin could afford to be definitely 
bolder in her, poetic approach to life. The technique is there 
and there is nothing to show that the imagination is not. We 
must add a comment on Mr. Victor Gollanez’s work, since 
these are the first volumes of poetry he has published. The 
books, in light, plain bindings with coloured labels, are an 
ornament to any shelf. But we hope Mr. Gollancz is not 
going to carry the cover “ puffs” too far. He has been 
over-laudatory to Miss Garvin. 


The Happy Angler 


I Go a-Fishing. By J. Branston Blaikie. (Arnold. 19s. 6d.) 


IzAak WALTON’S title shows that even the best minds have 
their limitations, for there is no such thing in rerum natura 
as a Complete Angler: and, indeed, from one standpoint 
Izaak was almost absurdly incomplete. The artificial fly 
he scarcely knew : dry fly was then never dreamed of ; prawn 
lay outside his ken—and as for the complications of modern 
tackle, from silex reels to telescopic gaffs, they were as far 
off as the motor engine. But nobody can read Izaak without 
knowing that he had what was essential—the feeling for 
fish and the true appreciation not only of his sport but of what 
Dr. Blaikie calls the background in this enchanting pursuit 
—which, of course, is half the charm. Like a wise man 
writing for his fellow anglers, Dr. Blaikie does not try to 
communicate the incommunicable by explicit writing ; he 
is artist enough to know that it will suggest itself in the course 
of what appears to be a mere description of the chase. This 
reviewer has never seen Scandinavia, but Dr. Blaikie’s pages 
convey the quality of Norwegian rivers—or at all events 
convey a picture of something unlike what anglers bound to 
these islands have ever met. Yet evidently his experience 
there with lean athletic Scandinavian salmon or sea-trout in 
waters so swift that fish and current together make fishing 
a strong man’s exercise have not spoilt his appreciation of 
English chalk streams or Scottish loch and river. 

Not many anglers will read this book without envy, for 
few, indeed, have had so much and so good fishing; but 
one feels that Dr. Blaikie has earned it. He is none of your 


purists who despise the wet fly on a trout stream and whep 
they go salmon fishing are more concerned to impress thei 
rivals and their gillies with long casting than to consider ho, 
fish may be caught. The truth is that underneath ever 
really good angler there is the aboriginal poacher— disciplined, 
no doubt, and subservient, but still always more intent on 
catching fish than on being a fine figure of an orthodox per. 
former. For instance, most fishermen take it as axiomatic 
and all keepers encourage the belief. that there is no use in 
fishing a fly over salmon in deep water. Dr. Blaikie describe, 
how a keeper left him contemptuously at such a place whey 
he was trying the experiment of throwing his fly up-stream, 
allowing it to sink and then drawing it in—with the conse. 
quence that no gaff was forthcoming when it was badly 
wanted. This method was discovered (by chance) on 4 
little river in County Antrim, full of deep narrow holes eyt 
into basalt, and it is now daily and regularly practised there 
with surprising results. Why not? The spring salmon fly 
is certainly taken for some kind of fish, and why should that 
kind of fish never swim more than a foot below the surface? 
Another thing which endears this most attractive volume 
is the writer’s love for attacking salmon with trout tackle, 
It is quite true that a good many fish get away—but the first 
thing is to hook your fish, and although, as Dr. Blaikie points 
out, the salmon is not a shy creature like trout, he is much 
less likely to take a lure if it has an obvious line attached to it, 
Given that you have to fish with a trout cast, a light rod is 
necessary or you will lose fish striking them: but who would 
not be the fisherman with a grilse or even a salmon on a ten: 
foot split cane? 
What funitis! Do any but anglers enjoy so many pleasure 
of anticipation ? And as a remedy for nerves—in how many 
cases does Dr. Blaikie prescribe it ? Has he learnt to divine 
the persons for whom it is an untrodden way to paradise} 
or does he occasionally send some off to what might enchant 
himself (such as whipping a river in a hailstorm) but the 
patient might take for a good instalment of purgatory ? 
STEPHEN Gwynn 


Fiction 
Missionary Vignettes 
Daughters of India. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Margaret Wilson. (Jonathan Capa 
Tury form a _ restive trilogy, Mother India, Fatha 
India, and Daughters of India; an arresting challenge, 
an angry and ineffective rejoinder, and now some balm on 
an unpleasant controversy. To Miss Wilson our gratitude is 
due for the balm, and also for a vivid and attractive littl 
book. There is not a page of politics in it, not a wor d 
propaganda ; the most sensitive of Indian nationalists could 
not place the author in any conspiracy for insulting India, 
or prejudicing the Simon Commission, or similar malevolence. 
She has just sat down and sketched some of India’s womar 
kind as they are seen by a kindly American woman missionary 
with a sense of pathos and a seasoning of humour. On its 
jacket the book is called a novel; but it has neither plot no 
moral. It is a slice of days—one or two months at the outside 
—cut out of the life of a small Indian Christian settlement 
in the Punjab. It is told with a certain delicate grace ol 
thought and style, and it contains at least half-a-dozeo 
vignettes which are photographically true to life. 

Take, for example, the description of the Bengali school 
mistress’s bungalow, with its front of * Anglo-Americal 
Moorish,” -and its high-walled courtyard behind :— 

*“ That courtyard, shaded by a mango tree, littered with brag 
cooking vessels, earthen water-pots, stools, beds and examinatio 
papers, was, for thé most of the year, the kitchen, the dining-room, 
the sitting-room and bedroom for Miss Bhose’s tribe. The five 
marriages of her father had provided her with many brother 
and sisters—whole, half; or even lesser. Some of them by ths 
time had lost their husbands, some their wives, some their jobs 
and some their health and reputation. But, to judge from the 
courtyard, none of them had ever lost any children,” 
Another passage which in its way is perfect is the account 
the village women’s hospitality, the tumbler of scorched 
buffalo milk, with two inches of coarse brown sugar at the 
bottom of the vessel, which they press on the visitor whom 
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YOU have to shoot your bird before you can capture it; 
contrariwise, you must capture your bright idea before 
you can “shoot” it. Ideas are most easily inveigled in 
a snare of tobacco smoke woven from a pipeful of Three 
Nuns. Knowing this, men who work with their imagi- 
nation willingly pay the penny or so more that Three 
Nuns costs, for in its ripe perfection, its unruffled bland- 
ness, its endearing fragrance they have discovered a source 
of inspiration that no ordinary tobacco can give them. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glacgow. Branch of th: Imp.via! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Utd. 
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they desire to honour. As a counterpoise, the picture of a 
pon-stop village quarrel will awaken equally lasting memories 
fn some of us. There is much artless art in this book, and 
pothing conventional. 

As a contribution to the discussion which started with Miss 
Mayo’s bombshell, the story makes no direct claim. Its 
anvas is too narrow for such a réle, its heroines too humble. 
They are almost all drawn from the lowest stratum of Indian 
fife, the scavengers and skinners who flock into Christianity 
pecause it recognizes that they are human, and Hinduism 
goes not. Downtrodden and maltreated though these out- 
castes have been for centuries, Miss Wilson finds much in 
them that is lovable, especially among their women. They 
have their lapses and their incredible superstitions, but to 
their simple virtues and their warm and affectionate hearts the 
book is a tribute; as such, it may help to heal some recent 
sores. But of the social system, and of woman's position in 
it, there is much to be read between the lines. ** Women in 
that village,’ says Miss Wilson almost in a parenthesis, “* were 
pot interested in the mention of possible exotic and alluring 
sins Which charm western dilettanti.. There was nothing left 
exotic to them.” Again, in lamenting the early marriages of 
pupils at her girls’ school, she reflects “ that her cooped-up, 
yelled, enervated little pupils were less ready physically for 
motherhood than the average tomboy of an English or 
American thirteen-year-old. Emotionally to be sure they 
were more ready, since the ultimate functioning of their 
bodies had been kept in their minds every minute of their 
life from infancy upwards.” None down in 
malice ; it is the ripe judgment of one who knows India from 
within, and loves her people. In putting right the much that 
in this respect is wrong, India will surely not reject the help 
which friends like Miss Wilson can give her. 


of this is set 


Mrsvon, 


JAZZ AND JASPER. By William Gerhardi. (Duckworth. 
%. 6d.)—Should it be ealled a novel, this brilliant and 
farcical fantasia which leaves the reader with a Litillated brain 
and a sinking heart? It is a masquerade of engaging and 
corrupt young creatures dancing about the figure of the 
great Lord Ottercove, emperor of the Press: it is a zigzag 
vision of a vanishing world and one sole peak left hazardous 
in space; it is the funeral march of marionettes ; it is wild 
aricature and inward weeping: it is a satire on humanity 
und a lamentation over it. And it is a triumph of Mr. Ger- 
bardi's manner, heady and like absinthe. Not 
wntent with slipping about like a chameleon in several styles 
of his own, he freakishly adapts at times the modes of others. 
The adventure of the “ pale primroses~” on the mountain- 
hicht has the cool irresponsible dexterity of Paul Morand. 
Lord Ottercove is described with the relishing ways of Arnold 
Bennett ; and he is made the bosom friend of that novelist, 
under the name of Vernon Sprott. It is impossible to number 
the surprises of the narrative. Eva, the flower of the aston- 
shine Kerr family, talks very often like Loreley the blonde, 
looks, one imagines, like a Marie Laurencin, and almost 
tses into poetry at the conclusion. In the second part 
Lord de Jones, adventist and scicntist, “ disintegrates the 
ttom ; and the Earth vanishes away, except for a Tyrolean 
mountain which he has inoculated against the diseuse, and 
which represents the “ jasper” of the New Jerusalem. But 
tis evident that the old lusts, violences, satieties, will begin 


cle plive 


gain on the diminished planet. Meanwhile, what has not 
been lost ? ‘* His face puckered. He turned away to the 
touds chasing in the unmeaning, unmerciful vault; and 


wept.” So ends the hero. For all the gay improprieties and 
wild mockeries of the book, some of the readers, overcome 
by the underlying melancholia, the deep despair of life, may 
md it likewise. Their sensations will be very conflicting ; 
but it is not a conflict to be avoided by any student of 
tontemporary fiction. 


THE BRIDE'S GROOM. By G. V. McFadden. (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—Miss McFadden gives us in The Bride's Groone 
one of her careful and interesting studies of early nineteenth- 
tentury life. The actor hero is rather an attractive figure, 
and the setting of the story in the West Country with interludes 
at Weymouth is very well given. It is pleasant for a short 
time to live in a more Iecisurely world than our own, and Miss 
McFadden may be trusted to provide her readers with this 
tind of refreshing interlude. 


THE DEVIL'S KLOOF. By L. Patrick Greene. (John 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)—A bustling story of adventure in South 
Africa. Adventurers from Cape Town and Zulus combine to 
give the hero, who is also an adventurer, plenty to do. The 
scene of the siege by Zulus of the Devil's Kloof is very well 
managed, and the end will contain a surprise for the reader. 


More Books of the Week 


Theistic Monism, by Mr. Joseph Evans (Macinillan, 12s. 6d.), 
is a thoughtful book, and the chapters on Phenomenalism, on 
Consciousness, on Mind, are worthy of study. Mr. Evans, 
dissatisfied with the solutions of the problems of existence 
offered by the Church of which he was a minister, 
up his ministry and began to investigate matters for himself, 
Like many others, he craved for a rounded system of philo. 
sophy which should account for everything, and, undeterred 
by the fact that the search for such a system seems age-long, 
and the of its quest inviolable, he finds rest where 
Spinoza found it, in an Absolute Determinism, in Monism. 
than the rather 


threw 


SCCcre t 








j 
The body of his book is far more persuasive 
weak close. Mr. Evans ends in assertion, and, really, Spinoza 
has done the whole feat of uncompromising metapliysics 
better beforehand. That puzzle of Consciousness—does Mr. 
Evans ever solve it?) Grant his Pantheism: the individual 
consciousness is cither only an infinitesimal part of the Whole, 
in which case it cannot comprehend its universe or envisage 


its system, or else it docs comprehend, and is instantly somes 
thing that transcends and is greater than its God. Mr. 


Isvans denies the possibility of * a future life,’ but the term 
is not philosophical, and involves us anyhow in the problems 
of Time and Space. And we miss an adequate treatment of 
the dilemma of Evil. Confusion of moral values is the spectre 
that always haunts Pantheism. Still, the book, so far as it 
goes, pursues its argument unflinchingly, and in its up-to-date 
know!edge of science is an interesting piece of work. 
> * * 

It has often been said that slave-labour was the ruin of Rome. 
This view is controverted in the able and scholarly monograph 
on Slavery in the Roman Empire, which Mr. R. H. Barrow has 
written l5s.). Ife that Roman 


) slavery 
differed widely from the modern slavery which England 


(Methuen, shows 
led the 


o 
n lived side bv side in 


way in abolishing. Slaves and free me 

Rome ; there was no“ colour line”; slaves could buy their 
freedom, and vast numbers of them rose to high position. 
Moreover, the supply of slaves was limited; there was no 


inexhaustible African reservoir from which to import them. 
Again, the mingling of races caused by the presence of sla 

from 
not wholly for evil, and doubt! 


Wl countries had important effects on the Roman people, 


ss helped to spread Chris- 


tianity rapidly through the Empire. Mr. Barrow does not 
maintain that slavery was a good thing—far from it--but he 
makes it plain that the evils of Roman slavery were mitigated 
both by law and by custom lo a very considerable extent. To 


the perennial controversy as to the true causes of Rome's 


decline the book is a contribution of value. 
* Hs : 
Seldiering in India, edited by Mr. Macpherson (Blackwood, 
l5s.), recounts marehes and counter-marches, durbars and 
discussions in the old days in India (1761-1787), when the 


gold mohur tree was shaken by nabobs, and John Company 


‘land of regrets.” 


reigned supreme in the ‘there is something 


of interest in these pages for Anglo-Indians, but a good deal 


of it is dull stuff, 


. —) 
co x * % 
Mr. Owen Rutter is the latest writer to cater to the wants 


of Mr. Know-all by producing another question book. Asi 
Me Another (Fisher 


of its kind and should supp!y that steady demand which as 


Unwin, 3s. 6d.) is as amusing as others 
we know from our own experience exists among the public 
for general knowledge questions. 

% * oo * 

The collaborator in Men and Monsters (Lane, 7s. 6d.), 
which deals with Mr. Swanliung’s adventures with Bolsheviks 
and others in Siberia and Central Asia, observes of it that 
* our credulity is taxed to the uttermost by some of the tales 
that come out of it.’ Wehasten to agree with Mr. Palen, whe 
delighted us in some of his previous semi-incredibilities. 
If our readers light on the tale of the bear who unsuccessfully 
chased Mr. Swanljung round a tree “ for nearly two hours ”’ 
and who then piled a birch-log and branches against the trunk 
to make an obstacle race, we feel sure that they will agree 
with Mr. Palen. However, the * action ” 
which is described as ** Ostrogothie, as it were,’ 
account for much, 


occurs in a region 
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The main purpose of Sullivan’s Comic Operas, by Mr. Thomas 
F. Dunhill (Arnold, 10s. 6d.), is to give answer to the most 
important of Sullivan’s detractors. Mr. Dunbill crosses 
swords with Dr. Ernest Walker and Mr. Rutland Boughton 
hmong other people. There is no doubt that he is right in 
considering this adverse criticism to be a serious matter which 
must be seriously met,and it cannot be denied that his book 
has real authority. He carries out an admirable analysis of 
the operas, and towards the end gives us an excellent chapter 
on “ Sullivan and the Orchestra.” By the courtesy of Mr. 
Herbert Sullivan, many extracts from the music are included. 


A Library List 


-¥ AND BroGrapuy :—The Persian Gulf. By Lt.-Col. 
Sir Arnold T. Wilson. (The Clarendon Press. 25s.) 
China and England. By W. E. Soothill. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.)———The Seventeenth Earl of Onford, 
1550-1604. By B. M. Ward. (Murray. 2!Is.)- 
— On Duty. By The Hon. Sir Francis Lindley. 
(Benn. . 6d.)—-—Life and Times of C. R. Das. By 
Prithwis pane Ray. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

Trave. :—Those Ancient Lands. By Louis Golding. (Benn. 
12s. 6d.)———-Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speakman. 
(Arrowsmith. 16s.)}——-A Wayfarer in French Vineyards. 
By E. I. Robson. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Asia Reborn. 
By Marguerite Harrison. (Harper. 15s.) 

RetiGion :—Methodism. By W. Bardsley Brash. (Methuen. 
5s.)—-The Structure and Message of St. John’s Gospel. 
By Vacher Burch. (Martin Hopkinson. 10s. 6d.) 


MiIscELLANEOUS :—Our Inheritance: The Speeches and Ad- 
dresses of The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.)}———Possible Presidents. By Wilson 
Midgley. (Benn. 7s. 6d.)-——Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 12s. 6d.)—-—The Oxford Book of Medieval 
Latin Verse. Chosen by Stephen Gaselee. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 8s. 6d.)—-—Nineteenth-Century Life. Se- 
lected by Kathleen Tracey. (Harrap. 3s. 6d.)———-Ex 
Voto. By Samuel Butler. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-Capital 
and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance. By Richard 
Ehrenberg. (Cape. 21s.)—— The Book of Catherine 
Wells. With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. (Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d.)———Moral Experience. By Henry 
Sturt. (Watts. 7s. 6d.) 

Fiction :_- Neapolitan Ice. By Renée Haynes. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d.)——The World in Bud. By Gerald 
Bullett. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——Thérése. By Francois 
Mauriac. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—-—Prudence and Peter. 
By Elizabeth Robins and Octavia Wilberforce, (Benn. 
7s. 6d.)——Men Without Women. By Ernest 
Hemingway. (Cape. 6s.) 








General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on Keats 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Dr. H. Clement Notcutt, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa, for the following :-— 


1. In which poems are the following persons alluded to by 
name: Boccaccio, Chapman, Boileau ? 

2. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever”: What particular 
“thing of beauty’ had Keats in mind when he wrote this ? 

3. In what poems do the following characters appear: Clymene, 
Apollonius, Bertha ? 

4. To whom is Keats alluding in the following expressions ? 
(i) “* The wrong’d Libertas’; (ii) *‘ He of the cloud, the cataract, 
the lake"; (iii) ““ whose steadfastness would never take, A meaner 
sound than Raphael's whispering.” 

5. What associations -have the following places with the life 
of Keats: Enfield, Teignmouth, Lulworth ? 

6. Which works of Keats were left unfinished ? 

7. Where in Keats’s pccias do we meet with (i) a nymph 
changed to a butterfly ; (ii) an old man made young ; (iii) a snake 
changed to a woman ? 

8 Who wrote the criticism of Endymion in the Quarterly 
Review ? 

9. Which poems have their scene laid in Florence, Corinth, 
Latmos ? 

10. What two girls named Fanny counted for a great deal in 
the life of Keats ? 

11. To whom were Keats's three volumes dedicated ? 

12. Of what idea did Keats say: ‘that is all Ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know ” ? 

13. Where is Keats buried, and what words were inscribed on 
his gravestone at his own request ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Anglo-American Co-operation 


THERE have been two developments during the past week 
quite distinct in character, but having one point of 
similarity—an intertwining of British and American 
interests. 

The first of these developments may be said to haye 
been connected with finance and was responsible for the 
remarkable fluctuations in the British Government 4 per 
cent. Funding Loan, to which reference is made in another 
column. Briefly stated, this stock has risen materially 
during recent weeks owing to rumours as to the likelihood 
of its being officially quoted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. At first sight, this may seem to be a matter 
of very little interest to the British investor or the British 
public. Such, however, is not the case, as I hope I shall 
be able to explain in a few simple words. 

America’s SurpLus WEALTH. 

British Government stocks have become attractive 
lately to the American investor simply because the great 
surplus wealth in that country has driven up their own 
high-class securities to a point giving a much smaller 
yield than that obtainable from British Government 
stocks. At the same time, the American investor only 
seeks those stocks not subject to British income tax, 
and in this particular stock I have mentioned, foreign 
holders are exempt from tax. These two reasons, then, 
explain the desire of American investors to purchase, 
and large blocks have found their way across the Atlantic, 
If, in addition, the New York Stock Exchange “ lists” 
the stocks officially, their marketability and standing 
would be further increased. 

EFrect ON GOVERNMENT Srocks. 

Now as to the effect likely to be produced upon our 
market should these rumours materialize and = should 
Amcrica continue to buy British Government. stocks 
extensively. One effect obviously would be to diminish 
the supply of stock available, and that, in its turn, would 
tend to force up prices of other Government stocks 
sympathetically. Consequently, in some quarters there 
is a disposition to favour this acquirement of our Govern- 
ment stocks by America, on the idea that existing holders 
here of Government securities would benefit by the rise 
in prices and, further, that if quotations went high 
enough, the Government might more easily and more 
quickly accomplish a profitable conversion scheme. 

BorrowinG IN THE UNITED States, 

Indeed, some enthusiasts go a little further and suggest 
that Mr. Ch rehill should take advantage of present 
investment cecuditions in America by borrowing a large 
amount in dollars and with the proceeds repay “the debt 
here carrying a higher rate of interest. These enthusiasts, 
however, seem rather to leave out of consideration the 
question of how the money raised in dollars is to be 
remitted here for repayment of sterling loans and also 
ignore the amount which might be lost by the Government 
in income tax. For it does not follow that those who 
were paid off maturing Government loans would neces- 
sarily reinvest in Government securities, or even in 
British stocks at all. Moreover, while fully appreciating 
the possible influence of American buying of British 
Government stocks in raising prices, I think there is 
danger in taking a short view of the matter and of 
forgetting that present conditions in America may not 
always continue, and that if great masses of British 
Government stocks were to be held on the other side of 
the Atlantic, not only would America’s reserve economic 
power over this country be increased, but much of the 
stability of prices of British Government securities 
might ultimately be taken away. 

A New UNDERTAKING. 

The other development to which I have referred was 
concerned with industrial as distinct from financial 
enterprise. An announcement has been made to the 
effect that a new combine to be known as The Finance 
Company of Great Britain and America has been formed 
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Every facility for inspection and 
trial of a varied range of Sunbeams, 
and an unequalled Service before 
and after purchase. Highest allow- 
* ance in Part Exchange, generous 
Deterred Terms, and efficient After- 
Sale Service for every motorist. 
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46-50 PARK LANE W-1°¥3"5"°" 
“’8to" 2297/9 EUSTON RD.N.W.L. 
CARAGE AND SERVICE STATION— 
BALDERTON ST. W.1.— (Opposite Selfridges) 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY - 
mes GORDON WATNEY £CO., 09 31, BROOK ST. W.1. 
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A COURTEOUS & WILLING 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 
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LARGE Funds available 
for Immediate & Liberal 
ADVANCES 


Assets of over £9,000,000, and a 
membership which exceeds 70,000 
show that the Abbey Road Building 
Society has earned, and retains, public 
confidence. Such immense resources 
render possible very liberal advances 
to assist house purchase in any part 
of England and Wales. The costs are 
extremely low, business is transacted 
promptly, and repayments are light. 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office : Abbey House, Upper Baker St., N.W. | 
City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C. 2 

145 Moorgate, E.C. 2 






























You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 


service to smooth out travel difficulties. 


For example : 

You can book your seat upon the principal 
G.W.R. Expresses on payment of one 
shilling. 

Your luggage can be coilected, conveyed 
and delivered to its destination for two 


shillings. 
You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 
for three months) commencing in May. 


YOU CAN AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 
ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
THE Re DUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 


You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 
which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valley, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 


“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence) 
will provide you with thousands of 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 





Address your travel enquiries to : 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE (16) 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.2 


THE HOLIDAY LINE 
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with a capital of £2,040,000 divided into 2,000,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 800,000 Deferred Shares 
of 1s. each, the Ordinary Share capital to be held in equal 
proportions by Impcrial Chemical Industries and the 
Chase Securities Corporation of New York. The Board of 
the company is to consist of Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Harry 
McGowan and Mr. Albert H. Wiggin (Chairman of the 
Chase National Bank and Chase Securities Corporation), 
the Marquess of Reading, Lord Colwyn, Mr. Harold J. 
Mitchell, Mr. Henry Mond, Mr. Clarence Graff (Joint 
Managing Director) and Mr. James H. Gannon (Joint 
Managing Director, Vice-President of the Chase National 
Bank). Sir Alfred Mond is to be the Chairman and 
Sir Harry McGowan the Vice-Chairman. In addition, 
there is an American Committee consisting of about 
eleven members representative of the leading industrial 
and financial interests in the United States. In a state- 
ment to the Press, Sir Alfred Mond has described the 
inception of the Corporation as a necessity felt for some 
time by the leading men of business in both countries 
for closer and more intimate co-operation in the world 
of industry and commerce between America and Great 
Britain. 
INTERNATIONAL PROSPERITY. 

We may be quite sure, however, and without 
reflecting in the least upon the aims and intentions of 
those behind the movement, that it is not based upon 
any sentimental idea of Anglo-American co-operation, 
but probably upon the belief that America has vast 
surplus wealth available for profitable employment, 
and that, taking the long view and the important part 
now played by economy and efliciency in production, 
it is only by either fusions or working agreements, 
not merely between local but between international 
interests, that the maximum amount of economy and 
efficiency can be secured. Not only so, but in justice 
to the larger aims of men like Sir Alfred Mond and those 
in the United States who are co-operating with him, 
there is probably a growing recognition of the financial 
interdependence of one country upon another, America’s 
prosperity is great, but to be enduring and progressive 
it requires that other countries should also develop and 
he prosperous. In that sense, undoubtedly this latest 
phase of Anglo-American co-operation is to be welcomed. 

Artucr W. Krippy, 


Financi t 
nancial Notes 

FLUCTUATIONS IN GOVERNMENT STOCKS. 
MaktyG all allowance for occasional setbacks resulting from 
realiz®.ions, the Stock Markets must be regarded as still 
presenting a thoroughly cheerful appearance, while the general 
maintenance of prices is the more striking in view of the 
continued flow of new capital creations. Not the least 
interesting feature of the past ten days has been the extra- 
ordinary fluctuations in British Government 4 per cent. 
Funding Loan. On one day the stock touched 93}, dropping 
on the same day to 91. Needless to say that such fluctuations 
are wholly abnormal in the case of British Government 
Securities and in another column I have dealt at greater 
length with the main cause responsible for the movements. 
Business in the industrial section, however, has also again been 
active, but Rubber shares continue to be the Cinderella 
of the Stock Markets. There have not been wanting, even 
in that department, some indications, however, of a rather 
steadier tendency at a rather lower level of prices. 

* * * * 


Pourrics AND FINANCE IN CHINA, 

While there is news of a kind every day in the papers con- 
cerning happenings in China, the City always reads with 
considerable interest the exhaustive review of the situation 
which is made by the chairman at the annual meetings 
of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
They usually epitomize in an impartial but exhaustive 
manner the net result of the developments. of the. year 
and also make shrewd observations with regard to the 
general outlook. Not least among the many striking state- 
ments made at the recent meeting by the Hon. D. G. M. 
Bernard, who presided, was one relating to progress made 
by the Colony of Hong Kong during the past thirty years. 
In his remarks Mr. Bernard recalled certain observations made 
by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who, on one occasion, said he 
wondered how * Englishmen could do such things as they had 
done, for example, with the barren rock of Hong Kong within 
seventy or eighty years, while China in four thousand year 





had no place like Hong Kong.” Mr. Bernard seized the 
occasion to point out that, with an administration of law and 
order and consideration for her industrious population, Ching 
could accomplish equally wonderful changes throughout the 
country, and he added: “She would receive the whole. 
hearted co-operation of all foreigners in China, as well as 
that of their Governments, in bringing about such conditions 
as would make China one of the most prosperous countries 
in the world.’ As regards the bank itself, I may pay 
tribute again to the manner in which the Hong Kong Bank 
has been able to maintain iis earning power and iis veneral 
strength as displayed in the annual balance-sheet. 
* * * * 
Lecat aNnD Generat RESULTS. 

The annual report of the Legal and General Assurance 
Society indicates continued progress, and since the Society 
has restricted its business to non-profit assurances, thie figures 
seem to have increased rather than diminished. Last year, 
for example, the new life business put through was £6.9 44,249, 
being an increase of nearly £1,500,000. About one-half of 
the new policies were issued in respect of Group Assurances, 
Another good point in the report is that the society carned 
a net rate of interest on its funds for the year of £4 11s. 11d, 
per cent., being an increase of 6d. upon the rate for the 
previous year. The dividend of 6s. per share is maintained, 
The society, of course, conducts other business than that 


of life, but it is evident that a cautious policy if pursucd, the 
total premiums in these departments last year being £206.070, 
* * * * 


ImpreriaLt CurMIcaLs. 

Reference is made in another column to the important 
American and British combine associated with the In:perial 
Chemical Industries Limited, but the rise which has occurred 
in the shares during the past week must be attributed quite as 
much to the excellent dividend announced at the rate of 8 per 
cent. on the Ordinary and 1} per cent. on the Deferred Shares, 
In view of the very heavy expenses involved in capital and 
transfer duties arising out of the recent fusion of a number of 
British industrial companies into a new undertaking, the 
market had scarcely expected so good a dividend after the 
first year’s working, and the Ordinary Shares, which had 
previously stood at about 32s. 6d., have since risen to over 36s 

(Continued on page viii.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


STEADY PROGRESS, 


THe annual general meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday 
April l7th, in London. 

Mr. Romer Williams, D.L., J.P. (the Chairman). said that with 
regard to the life assurance account the number of policies issued 
during the year was 11,867, a3 against 8,959 in the previous yeat 
The gross sums assured were £6,944,249, as against £5.511.758, 
and the net sums assured amounted to £6,649,164 and deferred 
annuities of £43,865 per annum, as against £5.243,824 and £38,199 
respectively in the previous year. ‘The total net business in that 
fund again constitute1 a record for the Society, the sums assured 
being £1,405,340 in excess of the previous year's figures, which in 
themselves had been a record. If they included the figures in the 
sinking fund account they had for 1927 total net surns assured of 
£7,214.427. as against £5,975.415 in 1926. 

The net new premiums for last year in the life and sinking fund 
account amounted to £544,518, as ecmpared with £365,126. The 
total expenses in the life assurance fund amounted to 17.02 per cent. 
of the net premium income, as against 15.52 per cent. in 1926. 
The net life claims during the year amounted to £1,473,909. as 
compared with £737,215. Notwithstanding the increase theit 
mortality experience was again favourable, the actual claims repre- 
senting 75.3 per cent. of expectation. 

The total net premium income for the fire and accident and mis- 
cellaneous business amounted to £266,070, an increase of £25,004, 
representing an increase in all sections. 

The total premium income for the year from all classes of business 
was £2.151,537, and the total annual revenue £2.939,923. The 


total funds had increased during the year by £634,743 and amounted 
on December 31st, 1927, to £19.724,099. The total assets on that 
date were £20,056,920. The balance to credit of profit and loss 
account was £258,898, and an interim dividend of 3s. per share 


had been paid. It was now proposed that a final dividend of 3s. 
per share he paid. 
The accounts indicated steady progress in every department 


The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Hailsham) seconded the resolution, 


which was unanimously adopted, 
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